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I 
THE FACE OF AN OUTCAST 


Tue old-fashioned family album is, pretty 
generally, a thing of the past. I do not mean 
to say that the species is extinct: merely this, 
that it is a survival. Modern folks do not buy 
and fill family albums, but everybody has seen 
one specimen at least. Usually it comes into 
view when conversation flags or waxes remi- 
niscent. Down from the shelf, or out from the 
closet, or up from under something—the album. 
This is grandmother when grandfather first met 
her. And that is “Uncle Fred’’when he first 
donned trousers. And here is cousin Mary 
who ran away to get married. And there is 
the great Mr. So and So—a special friend of 
the family. And over the page is?—well, now, 
really, I’ve forgotten just who that is. But 
yonder is the likeness of the baby that died. 
Everybody knows the look of such an album. 
Very likely you have puzzled your brains over 
one more than once. Nay, if the truth were to 
come out, you have suffered over it. Perhaps 
you own one. But it is a perfectly safe assump- 
tion that you do not keep one. Nobody does 
nowadays. Curious old volume, with its half- 
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8 FORGOTTEN FACES 


forgotten faces, its freight of memories that 
bless and burn, its thoughts too deep for tears! 

The purpose of this modest book is to point 
out the faces of a group of Bible characters 
whose names are unfamiliar, if, indeed, you 
ever heard them. Everybody recognizes at a 
glance the features of Moses and David, of 
Elijah and Paul—as of Cromwell and Shake- 
speare, of Washington and Grant. The name 
itself is a key to unlock rich treasures of mem- 
ory. But I am not to show you the familiar 
faces in this great Album; I am to pause over 
pages you perhaps never lingered at before; to 
read with you the features of men concerning 
whom you cannot recall a single event; to 
speak names that suggest nothing in particular. 
My word for it, that the subjects were very 
much alive one day, long ago, when the photo- 
graphs were taken; and, what is more to the 
point, are to be met any day on the street or in 
trade. Respectfully, then, as dealing with 
human life; soberly, without pharisaism or 
sneer, we shall take a look at some of the 
unfamiliar faces in the Album. 

And, first, at this one. Before I mention the 
man’s name, let me quote the description of 
him: “His hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him.” It is the best like- 
ness we have of the man. God took it, as you 
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will learn from the Record. “His hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
him.” The likeness lacks nothing of tragedy. 
When you can say of any human brother that 
he lives in arms against all his brethren, and 
they against him, you have described loneli- 
ness utter and corrosive. One of my friends, an 
adopted Englishman, used to say, in his dry 
way, “I hate the whole world, and yet I am 
not happy.” The drollery of the speech always 
set me shaking. As if anybody could expect 
to be happy, hating the whole world! Yet 
some do, apparently. They cannot seem to 
figure out what ails the world—that it fails to 
make them happy in spite of themselves. They 
go up and down the highways of life with a very 
conspicuous chip on the shoulder. And, lest 
anybody should miss sight of it, they call atten- 
tion to it in various ingenious ways. Usually 
there is somebody to knock it off, accidentally 
or otherwise. Frequently there is a specialist in 
the chip-knocking business who is more than 
willing to accommodate the man with the chip 
on his shoulder. Then something happens. 
Sometimes it is a world-tragedy that happens. 
One day, more than five years ago, Servia 
knocked the chip off Austria’s shoulder. I do 
not think it was intentional. But, in the 
mélée that followed, it looked as if every 
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nation in Europe carried a chip on the shoulder. 
And, then, we were drawn into the dreadful 
fracas. Of course, we could not stay out. But 
alas that there should have been any occasion 
to go in! I wonder if the day will soon come 
when the nations will cease carrying chips on 
their shoulders, or when there will be none to 
knock a chip off. There is the remedy. A 
chip on the shoulder is as harmless as a chip on 
the floor until somebody knocks it off. Until 
somebody knocks it off there can be no quarrel. 
Let him wear it if he enjoys that sort of orna- 
mentation. And let him be lonely with a new 
and redeeming loneliness when he discovers 
none to dispute his wearing of it. I do not 
mean “non-resistance.” I am talking about 
picking quarrels. Most quarrels are “picked.” 

But the man in the Album—the man whose 
hand was against every other’s. His name? 
Ishmael, of course. I need not retell the story. 
It isa pitiful story, spotted with jealousy and 
streaked with tears. Ishmael was Abraham’s 
“natural son.” In our day he might have 
been called a “‘war-baby.” According to the 
Record, he was given the “bar sinister” before 
he was born. Illegitimate? I suppose. But a 
wise friend of mine declares that there is no 
such thing as an illegitimate child. The first 
time I heard him say it all the Puritan in me 
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was shocked. He was battering down the 
family altar. He was opening the doors to 
wanton impulse and unhallowed life. So it 
seemed—until I looked into his face again. 
Then I understood. He meant, so far as he 
meant anything with which I can agree, that 
we have no right to brand a child with the sin 
of his parents. Nor have we. God help us to 
be fair if we cannot be pitiful. The latest-born 
foundling of our city streets is as innocent of 
the sin of his parents as he is of responsibility 
for the European war or for the last killing 
frost. 

Ishmael was Abraham’s son as truly as Isaac 
was. He was Hagar’s own flesh and bone, as 
Isaac was Sarah’s. Moreover, he was a child 
of the Eternal just as essentially as Isaac was. 
This is the factor we churchmen ignore. We 
are such ignorant Christians that we utterly 
lose sight of the divine stake in every new 
baby born. No child comes into the world 
without the kiss of the good God upon the 
white soul of him. Whatever the sins of his 
parents, his own soul is as clean as the morning 
until he soils it for himself. If we mean any- 
thing at all by our pious talk about the Father- 
hood of God, we ought to be able to clear the 
name of any foundling. He is a child of God. 
No child of God can, in the bleakest sense of 
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the word, be “illegitimate.” I am not sug- 
gesting that we condone the sins of parents; 
I am merely insisting that we honor the spark 
of the Infinite by giving it full chance to break 
into full flame. Suppose that David’s first son 
by Bathsheba had lived? Would he have been 
less worthy than the second son to realize on 
Mount Moriah a father’s dream? For that 
matter, in what respect was Solomon more 
“legitimate” than his older brother? No thanks 
to their parents, God has done some beautiful 
work by the hands of waifs and foundlings. It 
was out of the heart of God that Burns caught 
the refrain of his most famous lines: 


“For a’ that and a’ that, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


For all the pitiful accidents of his human 
parentage, he traces his ancestry to God. 
Aren’t there foes enough to face without 
making a gon of God spend the best part of his 
strength living down an unfortunate name? 
And so far as that goes, I wonder if any man 
alive is proud; or, knowing all the facts, would 
be proud of every drop of blood in his veins. 
He that is absolutely without misgiving on that 
score, let him first cast a stone or two at Ish- 
mael. Ordinarily, when people adopt a child 
they take no end of pains beating up the family 
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tree to see what is up there. A prudent pro- 
ceeding, doubtless, especially in view of the 
fact that most of us have had to accept our- 
selves as we found ourselves, family tree and 
all. We came into the world through that 
mysterious gate which opens to a woman in 
the valley of the shadow of death; since which 
time we have been endeavoring to make the 
best of what was not an altogether good bar- 
gain. Then, for the sake of the God for whom 
Ishmael is named, give him a chance. In the 
name of the God of hope, let Ishmael read 
hope, not suspicion, in our eyes. By the grace 
of the God of mercy, let Ishmael forget the 
“bar sinister” if he can. 

But my story leads on. Things went from 
bad to worse in Abraham’s household. Sarah 
could not stand by the bargain she had made. 
Few women could, I suppose. Remember that 
Sarah had planned for Hagar’s child. The 
home was childless—like too many modern 
homes. No incarnate hope to which to pin 
the divine promise of a race named after Abra- 
ham. ‘But Sarah could not abide the success 
of her own plan. She hated the slave-woman’s 
child before he was born. She hated him when 
he lay in his mother’s arms. She hated him 
when he began to toddle about the house. 
Most of all, I suppose she hated him for the 
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proud father-look in her husband’s eyes. Be- 
sides, Hagar was insufferable. The sneer in the 
slave-mother’s face lashed Sarah’s soul. I am 
not blaming Sarah overmuch. I am thinking 
of the misfortune for the child. To be born 
into such an atmosphere! There is an atmos- 
phere more deadly than the deadly gases used 
by the Germans. You breathe it before you 
know that you are breathing. And your soul 
wilts under the noxious fumes. 

“What did you hit me for?” gasped the 
under-dog in a boyish encounter. “I didn’t 
say nothin’.” 

“No, and you didn’t need to say nothi gig 
was the reply; “it’s your look that got me.” 

Often it is that. People do not need to open 
their lips; all they need do is look the distrust 
or hate they are feeling. Only a man with a 
rhinoceros hide can do his best work and show 
his best self under such blasting glance. Per- 
sonally, I, would rather be raged at or beaten 
up with hard fists than to be the object of the 
kind of look I speak of. 

You will remember that as the “First Set- 
tler” stood viewing his word-work on the floor 
of their shanty—his lovely child-wife dead as 
result of the storm into which his ugly speech 
had driven her the night before—he confessed 
brokenly, “I killed her with my tongue.” 
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Nothing of storm or exhaustion—just a pitiless 
review of the evidence: “I killed her with my 
tongue.” There is no law against that kind of 
murder. But I am thinking of another kind of 
murder, less noisy and more certain still; the 
kind we commit with our eyes. For there is a 
look which kills: kills hope, kills trust, kills 
endeavor, kills love—kills the soul. I do not 
find record of any altercations between Sarah 
and Ishmael. I cannot affirm that she ever 
spoke a cross word to the boy. But, so far as 
that goes, she did not need to say anything; 
all she needed to do was to let him feel her 
scorn. Her look was enough to embitter the 
growing boy. Suspicion, hate, insolence, accu- 
sation—and what more?—may be put into a 
look. 

Sometimes I fancy that the lordly looks of 
the prosperous are specially responsible for the 
growing bitterness of the working classes. 
Everybody resents lordliness—except in him- 
self. I have watched it grow in men who had 
been lifted to eminence of fortune or scholar- 
ship or office. They took on an air of su- 
periority which could but sting. Why, all you 
have got to do to render some men as inac- 
cessible as the stars is to let them make a few 
thousands of dollars, or be elected president of 
a bank or to Congress. Said one of the Roman 
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emperors, when dying: “Alas, I am about to 
become a god.” He was thinking, evidently, 
about the Roman custom of deifying dead em- 
perors. He was not avid of that sort of im- 
mortality. So he said “alas.” But I have 
known a good many folks who would almost 
be willing to die in order to escape kinship 
with the common herd. Don’t you suppose 
such spirit hurts? Honestly, I do not think it 
is the disparity between the mechanic’s wage 
and the magnate’s income, nor the contrast be- 
tween the houses they live in, nor the dif- 
ferences of texture as between the clothing 
they wear—nor anything of the sort—so deeply 
as it is the overbearing or supercilious way of 
the “classes” that sets the “masses” hard and 
revengeful. 

May I refresh your memory of a characteris- 
tic speech of Lincoln’s? They were walking 
together, he and a friend: and suddenly the 
great Commoner turned aside to let another 
pedestrian pass. 

“Why did you give way?” asked the friend, 
in protest. 

“Because if I hadn’t,” was the quizzical 
reply, “there might have been a collision.” 

Of course it was the business of the other to 
step aside for the President. But would you 
be willing to lose the memory of a President 
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who could waive the honors due his exalted 
office? Only a hopeless Philistine will begrudge 
honors or office, wealth or power to a knightly 
soul like that. “Papa” Joffre, as they affec- 
tionately call him, is the idol of France because 
of his beautiful approachability. No pedestal, 
no aloofness, no snobbery of power—just a 
frank winsomeness toward the commonest sol- 
dier in the ranks or the humblest peasant by the 
road. The world can stand a good deal of that 
sort of power and still not be envious. If your 
scholarship is like that, or your wealth, or your 
preferment, the man “lower down” (as we say) 
will fight for you, to help you hold your place. 
It is the knighthood of Jesus Christ. 

But the storm in Abraham’s home eventually 
broke. Hagar and her fourteen-year-old boy 
must go. I do not know the whole history of 
the disaster. The Record says that Sarah 
caught Ishmael “mocking” her: making faces 
perhaps, or mimicking her tone, or what not. 
Tradition says that Ishmael was a husky lad, 
while Isaac, the son of Sarah’s old age, was a 
cripple. Maybe Ishmael had himself to thank 
for the final rupture. At any rate, out they 
went, he and his mother; while Sarah breathed 
normally again; and Abraham’s heart went 
strangely cold. (It was his boy, you know, his 
first-born.) Evidently, Abraham had to con- 
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sider the peace of his home. Ishmael must go 
—an outcast, as his race has been ever since. 
It was to Ishmael that Esau turned for a wife 
when his brother defeated him. They were 
Ishmaelites to whom his brothers sold Joseph 
that tragic day in the field. Gypsies, Bedouins, 
freebooters—what you will—always an outcast 
to start the tribe! 

Of the tragic day on the moor, when Ishmael 
nearly died of thirst, I shall not stay to speak. 
One can guess the added depth to which it 
drove the iron in Ishmael’s soul. But I am 
thinking of the outcast himself, and of the 
crime of helping to make a man that. There 
are men who have sought exile as the logic of 
their own evil. And I suppose there is, usually, 
an element of personal accountability for any 
ostracism. But I am thinking of the part we 
wittingly or unwittingly play in making men 
outcasts. It is a dreadful thing to help shut 
the dooy of hope or human sympathy behind 
any man. Whatever the accident of his birth, 
however unlovely the man himself, notwith- 
standing his personal demerit, it is a dreadful 
thing to help make him an outcast. I am not 
sure that there is any sin which justifies us in 
making the sinner an outcast. Jesus came to 
call even Ishmael back to the Father’s house. 
That is the genius of his ministry. In his heart 
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and practise there were no outcasts except self- 
constituted ones—like the prodigal son. And 
the prodigal son came home—to the immense 
scandal of his brother. Are we helping make 
outcasts or helping men home? 


II 
THE HIDDEN FACE 


Tur man whose complete biography is to be 
written must be more isolated than Robinson 
Crusoe. For Crusoe had his man Friday. And 
hence you never can say—Crusoe himself could 
not say—what he would have been without the 
other. That other helped get the food and 
build the boat and keep Crusoe a man. In 
absolute exile only can any man take full credit 
to himself for his successes. And even then he 
must allow for the secrets which the winds 
have whispered to him, and the joy which new 
mornings have begotten in him, and the an- 
tagonisms roused in him by the storm—and the 
countless other ministries of the versatile God. 
There are no self-made men. The very phrase 
is an unpardonable piece of impertinence. 
Every place you go, everything you see, every 
person you meet, acts or reacts upon you. So 
that none but God himself can ever say how 
dependent you are. Self-made? Not in this 
strange, interesting mesh we call life. The baby 
in your arms, the paper-boy and the postman, 
the clerk in your office and your competitor 


down the street, the friend who has blessed you 
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with his love and the enemy who has cursed 
you to your face—all these, with a company of 
others that no man can number, have helped to 
make you. And I sometimes fancy that one of 
the most bewildering surprises of the future will 
be the unveiling of the unthanked and unsus- 
pected partners in the enterprise of personal life. 

Here, in the old Album, is the portrait of one 
of these quiet helpers. Nearly everybody knows 
the name of Abraham, but who knows the name 
of Eliezer? Offhand, how many admirers or 
critics of Abraham could have named the mod- 
est, unobtrusive, trusty house-steward? But 
you cannot write Abraham’s story and omit 
Eliezer any more than you can portray Crom- 
well without his psalm-singing legions, or Henry 
the Eighth without Wolsey, or Robert Brown- 
ing without Elizabeth Barrett, or anybody you 
know without somebody else. Eliezer is in the 
story, unappreciated perhaps, and, at the end, 
“unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” but in the 
story. How much he contributed to the fame 
of his master neither he nor Abraham knew. 
Sometimes it would be embarrassing to realize 
how large part of the credit for our place and 
power belongs to some Eliezer. 

To be another’s helper is next best to being a 
creator in one’s own right. To help some one 
else to write his book or win his laurel, to play 
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accompaniment for his song or open the door 
for him at night, to invest in another’s enter- 
prise the strength of one’s own hand and heart, 
is honor enough for most of us. Embalmed 
with the safe fame of Cicero are the small 
fidelities of the slave to whom his master pays 
imperishable tribute. And Cicero might have 
lengthened from one to a hundred the list of 
his creditors. Architect of his own fortune? 
Doubtless any man may be that. But who 
builds the fortune? Not the architect. His 
to dream the dream; but he digs no foundation, 
lays no course of brick, swings no crane. In 
the realm of industry you pay the architect to 
dream his dream; then other hands than his ful- 
fill the dream in stone and timber. Nor is the 
case different in life. If your dream ever passes 
from soul-mist to brick and mortar, you. will 
need to bless the artisans of life. All that God 
has ever needed is plenty of helpers. His 
splendid dream of redemption goes unrealized 
as yet betause he has had so few helpers. There 
are plenty of folks telling what sort of world 
this would be if they had been architects of it, 
but so far the number of workmen has been 
small. Everything that needs to be done to 
make this the earth of the redemption will be 
easily accomplished when God can count upon 
helpers enough. 
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Eliezer is the kind I am thinking of. Study 
him in either of his portraits, and you discover 
one fine trait—he could be trusted. 

I do not know that he possessed what we 
call “initiative,” but he could be relied upon 
to execute plans once made. You would not 
expect him to launch a campaign, but he could 
fight in it to the death. He belonged to the 
class without which we can get on quite as well 
as without gravitation or post offices or trolleys. 
Elbert Hubbard used to print on the cover of 
the little magazine which made his name, “Sent 
on suspicion,” etc. And everybody enjoyed the 
jest, partly because it so flatly contradicted 
the author’s mood and the basis of life’s on- 
goings. Life moves on axles of trust. The sus- 
picious person gets nowhere except to perdition. 
He who, as he says, trusts nobody, needs a 
‘requiem mass” for the repose of his soul. 
Without trust it is not safe to move out of your 
chair—or stay in it, for that matter. Without 
trust in the competence of folks, in the fidelity 
of friends, and the government of God, life is 
hell. The most incorrigible doubter believes 
more times than he doubts. 

For example, in every passenger elevator 
hangs this legend: ““This elevator is. regularly 
inspected,” etc. But how do you know? And 
who ordinarily has time to inquire? And how 
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much wiser would anyone be if he found out? 
We trust that the cable-maker did his work 
well, and the mechanic; and that the power is 
on, and that the operator knows his business— 
and a host of other things—every time we set 
foot in one of these modern conveniences. 
Lacking trust, it is our privilege to take the 
stairs, five or twenty stories. But for trust on 
the part of the average man, buildings would be 
limited, in height, to five stories or so—limited 
by human distrust. Every time you leave a 
prescription at the drug store to be filled you 
display a rather amazing piece of confidence. 
Think of the number of bottles on the apoth- 
ecary’s shelves, and of the drugs which look 
alike, and of the fallibility of the most careful 
clerk, and of the perfect feasibility of criminal 
substitution. Think of it—and wonder that you 
would not rather take the chances of dying 
without the prescription than of being killed 
by it.. Now and again a tragedy supervenes, 
and you/gasp a little, and resolve to be more 
careful—and leave your next prescription as 
naively as ever. Or, watch the operation at a 
bank-teller’s wicket: people handing over dol- 
lars or thousands, knowing to a certainty that 
the same dollars will not be handed back when 
they draw their next check, accepting in ex- 
change for hard cash some small hieroglyphic 
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in their pass books, nor even looking to see if 
the figures set down are correct. Amazing 
credulity, if you please; or, rather, a shining 
instance of the common fund of trust which 
keeps solvent the bank of life. 

But why multiply examples? All the com- 
merce of the shop and of the heart is based 
upon trust, usually of some humble Eliezer. 
And Eliezer loves to be trusted. I am sure 
that, in this ancient instance, Eliezer’s loyal 
heart grew happily warm with sense of the 
confidence rested in him. Even “memory loves 
to be trusted.” The man who commits to a 
memorandum book all his appomtments and 
the like ends by having a poor memory. One 
must trust memory if he expects it to serve 
him well. And, as with memory, so through 
the list up to God. You cannot get his best 
out of employee or friend or child except in 
exchange for trust. And I do not think it ir- 
reverent to say that we never win his best 
from God except by faith in him. O, I know 
part of the bitter story of shattered confidence. 
I have seen the ships of hope come ashore on 
that coast. I have tasted the brine of disillu- 
sion. And, still, it remains true that as a 
means of evoking their best from ordinary peo- 
ple no substitute for trust has been found. The 
exceptional man may be lashed into his best by 
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suspicion, but the average man shows his worst. 
Even the old-fashioned jail had its “trusty” 
who rarely disappointed his keeper; and mod- 
ern prison methods evoke an astounding degree 
of real fidelity on the part of criminals. At 
least, when confidence fails to work, not even 
ball and chain will, so far as redeeming the 
man. And outside prison walls? We are not 
accustomed to giving faith a fair trial. He was 
a street gamin, a “newsy.” And he was hurry- 
ing to get change for a customer’s quarter. 
And a truck ground him down. And as his 
life ebbed out in the hospital, he unclenched 
his grimy hand and whispered, eagerly: “Please 
find him and give him his change; he trusted 
me.” And the lad was gone. 

But Eliezer: I do not want you to think of 
him as a mere drudge. In his eyes is the look 
of a man who has dreamed his bright dream, 
and knows that it never can come true. Time 
was when Abraham’s honor seemed likely to 
pass to Eliezer. Abraham had no heir, and, as 
he complained in the ear of God: “Behold, to 
me thou hast given no seed, and, lo, one born 
in my house is mine heir.”” But, with the birth 
of Isaac the outlook changed for Eliezer. He 
must continue to be a servant—with only the 
memory of his golden dream. Yet he held on 
his way, uncomplaining and unresentful. Ex- 
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cept for the wistful look in his eyes you would 
never guess how bright his dream had been. 
It is a great thing to realize one’s dear dream; 
but to keep the path when the dream dies is an 
even finer achievement. ‘There are so many 
unfulfilled dreams—and so many disgruntled 
dreamers thereof. Not one of us but has a 
grave in his heart, where the dream lies buried. 
And the danger for most of us is that we shall 
spend too much time by the grave-side, griev- 
ing over the things which never can be. That 
there was a grave in Phillips Brooks’s heart 
none could doubt. Great loving hearts such as 
his rarely choose bachelorhood. Somewhere a 
grave! I suppose he visited it occasionally and 
piled it with flowers of remembrance. But he 
carried not back into life the graveyard chill. 
He was the sunniest of men. And if sometimes 
the air had soft traces of rain in it, all the 
more credit to the man who could smile when 
his heart ached. You will recall the blind 
woman in one of Myrtle Reed’s stories. She 
too had had her great dream. But she never 
talked about it. You never heard her com- 
plain of her lot. She had a sort of genius for 
shedding gladness. And if sometimes she went 
in alone with herself, and closed the door, and 
lighted the candles around the burial urn of a 
dead love, you could not reproach her—she 
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came back so promptly and with so benignant 
a face. 

How do you carry your defeat? There are 
two major tests of aman. One is when he suc- 
ceeds, and the other when he fails through no 
fault of his own. You can take the caliber of a 
man by the way he holds up his head and keeps 
going when his dream has faded beyond recall. 
I meet people who date everything from a 
calamity in their lives. You would not know 
they had ever been enriched by a joy. They 
take the first opportunity to conduct you to 
the cemetery in their hearts—as one of my 
friends always invited his guests to view the 
mausoleum he had erected to his wife. O, no, 
I do not wish anybody to enjoy the taste of 
defeat. All I am suggesting is that we stop 
rolling it around in the mouth and smacking 
our lips over it. Thank God that you had 
your dream. Thank God that for an hour or 
a year you trod the upper airs, unconfined and 
elate. Then take up the journey again, carry- 
ing in your heart and face the afterglow of 
life’s greatest day. So Eliezer did. I can see 
it in his portrait. 

But I can see more than that: I can see the 
fine tactfulness of the man. Among the annals 
of romance there are few prettier stories than 


that of Isaac and Rebekah. And you recall 
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that Eliezer picked Rebekah for Isaac. There 
were a dozen places, at any one of which he 
might have blundered in his errand. But he 
transacted the delicate business with infinite 
dignity and skill. Usually, much depends upon 
the way a thing is done. The well-trained 
waiter in a first-class restaurant always sets a 
plate before you, so that the monogram or 
crest appears at the opposite rim. Unnecessary 
finesse, I suppose. I have sometimes thought 
so when I was in captious mood. Food ought 
to taste as well and be just as nourishing how- 
ever the plate is set. Both monograms and 
manners are a superfluity with some. The 
chief consideration is to get a thing done. Thus 
many folks do their work, and perform their 
kindnesses, and say their prayers. They have 
small patience with the correct way to set a 
plate, whereas the fact is that a thing worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. When I hear 
slovenly work excused on the ground that the 
worker is honest and has a kind heart, I wish 
he had a tactful hand to confess the kind of 
heart he carries. 

The other day I found myself watching a 
clerk wrap my package. He got it done. And 
the contents were the same as if neatly put up. 
But I decided that if the clerk were in my 
employ, he would need to learn that the wrap- 
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ping counts. It always does, or ought to, 
whether the contents are groceries or human 
kindness or religion. Often we take our first 
impressions from the wrapper: and it is a pity 
to let the first impression be unfavorable. 
There is a fine way to do anything—from pass- 
ing a glass of water to preaching Jesus Christ. 
How gracious he was! He not only did beau- 
tiful things; he did them in beautiful ways. 
See him feeding the multitude on the hillside, 
or at the marriage feast in Cana, or protecting 
a hunted woman, or raising the daughter of 
Jairus, or forgiving the men who crucified him. 
He is for all ages the world’s best example of 
gentility. Strength and beauty met in him: 
and the beauty was not less notable than the 
strength. 


“What mole or flaw, or shadow of defect; 
What rumor tattled by an enemy?” 


“O what amiss may I forgive in thee, 
Jesps, good Paragon, Thou Crystal Christ?” 


But I return to Eliezer for a further lesson. 
He was a reverent man. He began his mission 
with prayer. You can see him kneeling among 
the camels, lifting his soul to the heights: ‘‘O, 
Lord God of my master Abraham, I pray thee, 
send me good speed this day, and show kind- 
hess unto my master.” And when his delicate 
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business seemed in fair way to accomplishment, 
you see him again, on his knees: “‘and the man 
bowed down his head and worshiped. .. . 
Blessed be the Lord God of my master Abra- 
ham, who hath not left destitute my master 
of his mercy and his truth.” When Lalande 
was asked by Napoleon why the former had 
left no place in his hypothesis for God, Lalande 
replied, “I have no need of God.” That is the 
trouble with too many of our hypotheses—we 
do not seem to need God in them. It is one 
weakness of our plans that we fail to include 
God as partner. It is the peril of our journeys 
that we make them without the Great Com- 
panion. There is a huge amount of practical 
atheism in the world of modern men; I mean 
living as if God were dead. What avails our 
ancient creed unless we use the content of it? 
To repeat solemnly and sonorously, “I believe 
in God,” and then to act as if one never heard 
of him, nor were likely to meet him, is pathetic 
paradox. Eliezer knew better. The most val- 
uable lesson he had learned in Abraham’s 
household was to take God into account. 


Iil 
THE FACE THAT BAFFLES 


I am not sure that you will like my next 
portrait from the old Album. And, for that 
matter, I am not sure that I like it myself. 
Just about the time I get my mind made up, 
the subject does something to make me change 
it. The total impression he leaves with me is 
sorely mixed—as it usually is with respect to 
the folks who live in our hearts or on the next 
block. Can you name one whom you wholly 
admire or totally reprobate? One human being 
who never surprises you with weakness where 
you looked for strength, or grace instead of 
meanness? Sometimes the only way to save 
the golden reputations we give our friends is 
by looking away quickly. And, on the other 
hand, unless we are very careful, we shall find 
ourselves’ revising our savage opinions of our 
foes. Your hero is not all heroic; nor is your 
coward wholly craven. Let a man sit before 
the camera a half dozen times within a half 
hour, and the result is a half dozen men, each 
different from the others. And one of them 
you like; and a second you as certainly do not 


like; and a third leaves you uncertain. There 
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are no paragons, except as one woman sadly 
confessed, her husband’s first wife. 

So with the man we are to study in this 
chapter. I cannot classify him. He will not 
stay classified even in my own mind. His name 
is Laban. And he shines by reflected light. 
But for his famous relatives he would have 
escaped mention. Leave Rebekah’s portrait 
out of the Album, and Jacob’s, and you will 
look in vain for Laban’s. The fame of the 
others makes his secure. But who shall quarrel 
with that arrangement? Very few of us will 
ever succeed in writing our names upon the 
stars. Enough that ours is inscribed there as 
friend or servitor of the elect. But for Abra- 
ham Lincoln I do not think they would even 
have named a race horse for Nancy Hanks. 
But for Oliver Cromwell Charles the First of 
England would have been forgotten by now, 
except by historians. But for Martin Luther 
no immortality of remembrance for the regnant 
pope. But for Jesus no Peter, or Thomas, or 
Nathanael in the Bible. Most of us will earn 
whatever eminence is given us by clinging to 
the skirts of this or that celebrity. Some other 
hand holds ours aloft long enough for the world 
to see. But who shall quarrel about that? 

Fame is a hard master, and exceedingly ca- 
pricious. You never can be sure what he will 
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remember for or against you. I sometimes 
think that they who continually wonder how 
their courage or their fidelity will enhance their 
reputation are neither brave nor faithful. For 
whom do you work? I do not ask who pays 
your wages at the end of the week, or on the 
first of each month. I am not asking the name 
of your human employer. I do not even ask 
who gives you your orders, whether mother or 
teacher or friend. I am asking for whom you 
really work in your soul. One day Apelles was 
asked why he took such pains at his work. 
“Because,” he replied, “I am painting for 
eternity.” If he meant only that he was can- 
didating for the praises of oncoming ages, his 
reply lacks somewhat of the highest. But if 
he meant that he was investing his whole self 
in the task of the hour, giving himself to the 
ages by doing the best he was capable of, then 
he touched high “C” on the divine scale. 
Working for fame is precarious business. If 
you are/fout for medals and newspaper tributes 
and popular applause, you may come home 
with a broken heart any night. But if, in your 
soul, you are working for God—that is a dif- 
ferent matter! With him nothing is lost, noth- 
ing unrecognized. You cannot sink any piece 
of fidelity in work you do for him. You cannot 
hide yourself in the sacrifice you make in his 
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name. Quality is the consideration with God. 
Not the amount, but the kind of work we do; 
not the conspicuity, but the consecration of it; 
not the public recognition it gets, but the in- 
vestment of it with heart—this counts. In the 
last analysis it is all that counts with God. 

Jesus said that there is an immortal. way 
to bestow a cup of cold water. And on another ' 
occasion he selected as the princeliest contri- 
bution to the treasury the smallest, shyest gift 
of all contributed that day. I know this is 
painfully old doctrine. The trouble is that we 
have not learned it—do not even believe it 
practically. Never mind who saved Laban’s 
name and face to the Album. Never mind 
that it is in or out. The vital matter is the 
sort of man Laban was. I am not sure. But I 
enjoy the first portrait—of a good host. Laban 
helped on with his hospitality the delicate er- 
rand of a stranger. "Tis a pretty story, that of 
Abraham’s chamberlain hunting a wife for 
Isaac. I do not expect our modern swains to 
approve it heartily. The last privilege they 
will be apt to accord to their fathers is the 
privilege of selecting their wives for them. O, 
dear no! That last of all. But so it was in 
Abraham’s day. And I doubt if Isaac could 
have improved upon the result if he had taken 
the matter into his own hands. So, the quest 
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led at length to Laban’s household. Rebekah 
was his sister. And Laban opened his heart 
and his home to the stranger. Evidently, he 
did not want to lose his sister; but he played 
host as “‘to the manner born.” 

Hospitality is not a thing of plates and ex- 
pensive viands. It is a thing of the heart. 
Not the length of the menu, nor the expensive- 
ness of the food, but the atmosphere of the 
place makes hospitality. I have eaten an 
occasional ten-dollar dinner—at another’s ex- 
pense. I never saw the time when I thought 
I was worth a ten-dollar dinner at my own 
expense. I let my host make such appraisal. 
But a ten-dollar dinner is merely a chef’s 
achievement, except as somebody raises it to 
the honor of hospitality. Bishop Wilson tells 
of English soldiers, wounded, passing untasted 
to their wounded foes a coveted draught of 
water. That is hospitality. Hospitality is never 
less than,a thing of the heart. It deserves its 
beautiful name only when we give more than 
food. You can hand out that at a back door. 
But when you declare real hospitality you do 
more than open a door, front or back: you 
open your heart to your guest. 

For one thing, you leave him the right to 
his own opinion. I suppose you realize why 
politics and religion are forbidden as topics of 
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discussion at polite dinner parties. Because 
opinions run wildest on such themes. And the 
surest way to let one’s guests keep their own 
opinions, unassailed, is by keeping the opinions 
out of sight. It is by no means easy to let 
folks differ from us. O, the friendships that 
have been broken by brutal clash of opinion! 
Holmes says that every new idea knocks the 
breath out of somebody, and that the moment 
the owner of the lost breath gets it back he 
spends it on the originator of the new idea. 
Why shouldn’t my friend and I differ on every 
subject, from the value of buttermilk to the 
guilt of Germany, and still keep our hearts in 
chime? And why shouldn’t my opponent even 
be accorded the same right I demand for my- 
self? Real hospitality of the heart gives the 
other man credit for being as sincere as you 
are, and with an equal chance of being right. 
But it means more than that. It means 
taking his cause into your heart. I can under- 
stand why McKinley is the best-loved President 
since Lincoln. I do not say the ablest President, 
merely the best loved. I watched him at a 
White House reception, giving his hand to this 
one and that. But it was not the giving of the 
hand that impressed me. I have shaken hands 
with celebrities—and turned away with a sud- 
den chill. I was no more than a doorknob, or 
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the pump-handle on the farm. I have gone 
forward more than once to tell some public 
speaker he had blessed me. I did not expect 
much in a hurried moment. Much? Of course 
he gave me his hand—like a dead fish; and re- 
peated my name mechanically—nothing more. 
But McKinley had a way of making you feel 
his heart jump to yours. For the moment he 
could give, you were the entire population of 
earth, you and he. He opened the door of his 
sympathetic heart. That is hospitality. They 
served nothing but water at the reception re- 
ferred to, but I brought away the sense of 
having partaken of a banquet. I doubt if the 
guest-friends of Jesus could tell what they had 
eaten at his table. Not to be able to remember 
what was on the table may be the sincerest 
compliment to hospitality. Men remembered 
how Jesus took their cause up into his heart. 
He made their pain his, and their homesickness, 
and their despair. He let them feel that they 
mattered'with him. That is hospitality. And 
you can give that when you cannot cut an extra 
slice of bread for your guest. 

But Laban. Maybe I have overdrawn the 
picture of his hospitality. But I am sure he 
will not object, especially as the next photo- 
graph of him is decidedly unflattering. Years 
have passed, and Jacob had come, questing a 
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wife where his father found Rebekah. Beautiful 
compliment—that a man should ask for a 
woman like his mother, and turn in at the 
same door through which his mother came. 
You recall the story: Jacob must work seven 
years for the woman of his heart. Seven long 
years—yet as the Record says, “they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to 
her.” He waited and worked because he loved, 
whereas some of our modern lovers are willing 
neither to wait nor work. A woman undertakes 
too much when she undertakes the making of a 
man. If he isn’t willing to work for her to get 
her, I doubt if he is likely to be willing to work 
for her to keep her. And as to wating, let the 
marriage license records of the country for the 
past two years give testimony. 

Jacob worked seven years, and then his 
father-in-law cheated him. You remember that 
part of the story. Rachel’s older sister had 
sore eyes; and, for that reason, or some other, 
Jacob didn’t want her. But Laban worked her 
off on Jacob, at the end of the seven years, as a 
shrewd merchant makes a clearance sale of 
damaged goods. Laban did it because he 
could. He had the power to take advantage of 
another, and he took the advantage his power 
made possible. Can you hold back your hand 
from doing that? Can you see your rival weak 
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and not use the opportunity to beat him? or 
your enemy broken and not strike him? O, 
then, you are entitled to call yourself a man. 
We plume ourselves upon the possession of vir- 
tues that are no virtues at all. Nothing short 
of opportunity declares the man. 


“O, it is great to have a giant’s power: 
But it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 


Of all the pictures of the many-sided David, 
none shows him finer than the picture of him 
sparing his arch enemy in the cave. He had 
Saul in his power at last. He could strike hard. 
And the world’s cruel code would justify his 
blow, as some would justify any sort of reprisal 
against Germany. But with a chivalry below 
the grade of which we certainly cannot afford 
to fall, David withheld his hand from the blow. 
He had the power and declined to use it. The 
place of rule showed the man, as it always does. 

One day when Lincoln was urged to use his 
position td crush another, he replied, “I am not 
in favor of crushing anybody out.” ‘Not in 
favor of crushing anybody out”? What a world 
this would be if such a spirit was adopted! 
What an improved world it would be if we 
practiced that spirit in our own home or shop 
or neighborhood. But there is so much jungle- 
mood left in us we cannot always withstand 
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the temptation to wse our advantage brutally. 
“If thine enemy hunger’—what? Did you ever 
try Jesus’s prescription? “If he thirst give 
him”—what? Never tried that either, did you? 
But we are all in favor of the conflagration on 
his head. We are not so literal as the lassie 
who was caught shoveling a few live coals from 
the stove to the dust-pan for use on another 
girl’s head. She quoted the Scripture volubly. 
We are not so literal. But, somehow or other, 
we wish to apply the coals. We do not trust 
God to effect the conflagration. And, for that 
matter, he who feeds an enemy and gives him 
drink for sake of the joy of watching his hair 
burn off is not at all likely to see the answer to 
his prayer. No, I never tried it myself—for 
the full term. I never had patience enough. I 
wanted to see the conflagration. That is the 
trouble. We have not given the principle a 
chance to demonstrate itself. But, frankly, 
either Jesus was wrong or we are. I leave you 
to decide which is wrong. Meantime I show 
you Laban, short-circuiting his way to success. 
Success, for him, involved disaster for Jacob. 
Is there no program which includes success for 
both? Must somebody always go down in 
order that another may rise? Are we not yet 
Christian enough to dream of elevation for 
both? Now that the war is over, we have op- 
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portunity to try, on an international scale, the 
ethic of Jesus. But meantime we might con- 
duct a little experimentation on a small scale 
in our own vicinity. 

But Laban again. Having failed to thwart 
Jacob, he could not bear the sight of the latter’s 
preeminence. Envy grew like a weed—as it 
commonly does. The worst-fractured com- 
mandment of the Ten is the last of the Ten: 
“Thou shalt not covet.” People who keep 
the other nine break down at the tenth. It is 
so hard to hold back a covetous eye from 
another’s treasure. And, to complicate the 
matter, we misbrand a good deal of our cov- 
etousness, calling it “admiration,” “emulation,” 
and the like. When you can see your brother 
prosperous in business and be genuinely glad in 
his prosperity, and not wonder what crooked 
means he employed thereto, and not tell your- 
self how much more wisely you could use the 
same amount of money; when you can hear 
one sing, of play the piano, or preach a sermon, 
and be proud of him, and feel no secret twinges 
of discomfort, and not ask God why gifts are 
so unevenly distributed; when you can read 
happiness in the eyes of another through mists 
of tears in your own, and not betake yourself to 
invidious comparisons, then you are keeping 
the tenth commandment. I have no defense 
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for Jacob. Jacob was a born trickster. I do 
not think he needed much encouragement from 
his mother. He had a crooked streak running 
through him. He was the sort of man to make 
money anywhere, as we say. In a horse trade, 
or a commercial deal, or an affair of the heart 
you would need to keep an eye on him. I am 
not excusing him for his practices. I am 
merely observing the fact that Laban was 
jealous. 

But I’ve another likeness to leave with you. 
It is that of Laban at an altar. Laban gave us 
the beautiful word “Mizpah.” Every time we 
repeat the tender Mizpah-blessing, we honor 
Laban, ““The Lord watch between me and thee 
when we are absent one from another.” It is 
what Laban said to Jacob as they parted. I 
do not know what brought about the reconcilia- 
tion. Ice broke in the souls of the men. Per- 
haps they got vision of the waste of a quarrel. 
But I see the altar; Jacob built it. And I hear 
the name; Laban gave that. “And early in 
the morning Laban . . . kissed his sons and his 
daughter . . . and departed, ... and Jacob 
went on his way, and the angels of God met 
him.” 
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IV 
THE ARTIST-FACE 


MarGaret DELAND, in one of her best sto- 
ries, calls frequent attention to the “Tron 
Woman’s” hands. Little is said of the woman’s 
face, much of her hands. As if you could not 
read the soul of the woman until you had 
studied—whether in action or repose—those 
firm, resourceful members. I like the implica- 
tion. Character is graven on the hands only 
less plainly than in the features. What we 
have wrought and grasped at and suffered is 
declared in our hands. Often one must sup- 
plement a reading of the face by a reading of 
the hands. 

Someone tells of a criminal who always 
managed to conceal his hands. It was well- 
nigh impossible to catch sight of them. He 
did not appear to hide them, of deliberate 
attempt, yet the fact remained that you rarely 
caught more than a furtive glimpse of his 
hands. As if their owner realized that his 
hands might give away the dark secret he 
kept back from the windows of his eyes. They 
used to say that my mother had beautiful 


hands. Naturally, I thought so. I suppose I 
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should have thought so, even though they were 
gnarled and red and clumsy. Somewhat ails 
the heart of the man who does not think his 
mother’s hands beautiful. But in my case it 
was unnecessary to romance. Her hands were 
like her: fine in texture, deft in movement, 
turned as if cut in marble by a Phidias, and 
gentle with the spirit of the woman. Seeing 
her hands you would know her. Indeed, you 
would scarcely be acquainted with her until 
you had seen her hands. 

I read somewhere a plaintive bit of a story of 
a little household drudge who wondered what 
credentials she could offer at heaven’s gate. 
She had been able to do none of the lovely 
things she had heard of other people doing for 
their Lord. Life for her—as for some of us— 
had been a monotonous round of domestic 
chores. Her poor, lean hands told the story, as 
she held them shamefacedly up for the older 
woman to see, and then buried them quickly in 
her lap. “All you will need to do,” was the 
other’s reply, “will be to show Jesus your 
hands.” That is all we need do, on earth, 
sometimes—to show our hands. They may be 
trusted to tell the story. In their plastic clay 
our lives are printed. With blessed or terrify- 
ing veracity they tell where we have been and 
what we have done. They are incorruptible 
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witnesses to our habitual moods and practices. 
They declare our soul-age more accurately than 
the calendar does. Man alive, look out for 
your hands—they will give you away! 

But I am thinking of a certain pair of hands. 
They belong with a fine portrait in the old 
Album. In fact, I never should be satisfied 
with a bust-portrait of Bezaleel. His picture 
must be half-length at least; it must show his 
hands. Egypt forfeited a great asset when she 
let this man go. He might have done for her 
palaces and temples what he did for the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness—glorified them with 
crimson and purple and gold. He was a worker 
in the fullest sense of the word. He had a 
cunning hand, and he used it devoutly. He 
put into concrete form the pattern showed to 
Moses on the mount. 

I am sure he must have been a happy man. 
“I have known true happiness,” said Steven- 
son, “for I have done good work.” ‘There is 
no other happiness much truer or deeper than 
the happiness of doing good work. There is 
tang in it—as of forest airs or ocean breezes. 
There is an indescribable sweetness—like the 
perfume of flowers or the cadences of Schubert. 
Sometimes it is the only happiness left alive to 
the heart. Health broken, fortune swept away, 
friends missing, one may still claim the happi- 
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ness of doing good work. I know what ails 
some folks: they are guilty of slovenly work. 
They are interested in the wages work yields, 
or the opinion of the boss, or a reputation for 
industry—searcely at all in the quality of their 
work. They get it done, and that is all. And 
you cannot be truly happy over a meager 
thing like that. But to put yourself into the 
piece of work you are doing; to do it as if you 
were to be known by that particular task; to tie 
up all the loose ends or to burnish it off ‘‘con 
amore,” is to know the happiness of God. 

Did it ever occur to you that God hallowed 
the seventh day not so much for the “‘rest’’ it 
permitted as for the chance it afforded to cele- 
brate the joy of good work? Here is the pithy 
word: “And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold, it was very good.” We 
start with amazement when some age-long se- 
cret of nature leaks out. But the latest scien- 
tific marvel is, perhaps, and chiefly, a tardy 
discovery on our part of a marvel of God’s 
skill. We have explored a part only of this 
single planet. And this planet which looks so 
big to us is but one of myriads of flying spheres. 
And if Rembrandt may properly be happy over 
his “Night Watch,” and Beethoven over his 
Ninth Symphony, and Cyrus Field over his 
Atlantic cable, and Livingstone over the open- 
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ing of a Dark Continent, and General Foch 
over saving Paris at the Battle of the Marne, 
how much more is God entitled to be happy 
over his handiwork in creation! I speak in 
human terms, of course; and my phrases are 
anthropopathic. But I like the idea of God’s 
needing a special day in which to celebrate his 
own happiness in his matchlessly perfect work. 

Any sort of work, providing it be good work! 
I hear people telling how happy they would be 
if they could paint a great picture, or write a 
book, or make a telling speech. Perhaps there 
is special quality of happiness—as of pain also 
—to the genius. But the real difference is not 
so much between kinds of tasks as in ways of 
doing them. Happiness does not wait upon 
one’s ability to do a big thing: happiness leaps 
at him out of any sort of work well done. 
There ought to be a true happiness for the 
bricklayer and the dressmaker and the house- 
keeper just as surely as for the orator or the 
statesman’ or the minister of Jesus Christ. 
There is. I have seen it in the eyes of the 
humblest toiler. If you have missed it in the 
path of the years, ask yourself a few pointed 
questions relative to the quality of the work 
you have been doing. 

Notice that Bezaleel did the kind of work he 
was fitted for. Perhaps he would have pre- 
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ferred to be a priest or a leader. Maybe he got 
tired of being an artisan. Yet he stuck at the 
thing he was best qualified to do, and that is 
fame enough for the ages. Covetousness is 
seldom more specious or perilous than when it 
concerns another man’s gift. People who would 
not think of laying covetous eyes on another 
man’s automobile, fortune or wife, experience 
no sense of shame in coveting his gift. I spent 
a good many miserable hours wishing I had, 
for the cure of souls, the special grace that my 
father had. For years I was tempted to meas- 
ure on the scale of his service the value of the 
work I was doing. Times were when I was so 
utterly depressed by the disparity in visible 
results that I felt like surrendering my com- 
mission. Then a wise man called me aside, 
and with the tenderness of a woman and the 
voice of a prophet, besought me to be willing 
to do my work with my own tools. He said 
that would be good enough. I do not think I 
quite believed him then—perhaps not yet. It 
is always much easier to apply a hard doctrine 
to the other man than to apply it to yourself. 
But I know that my counselor was right, and I 
pass on his word to you. The chances are that 
the work you are doing now is the work you are 
best fitted to do. At least you ought by now 
to have acquired a reasonable proficiency in 
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doing it, else you convict yourself of bemg a 
slacker at your task. Maybe the door will 
open some day to a more congenial vocation. 
Meanwhile do not keep your eye on the door; 
keep your eye on your present duty. Give me 
the man who is in love with his work. I am 
not so anxious to inquire what the work is as 
to know how deeply he is in love with it. If it 
is love-work it will be well done. Nobody 
scamps love-work. He cannot. The more it 
takes of him the better it will represent him; 
and everybody wants a monument somewhere 
—least of all in the cemetery. What about 
making your present task your memorial? 

But those hands in the portrait. Nowadays 
we would describe them as artistic hands. 
When God wants done a piece of beautiful 
work he fashions a suitable hand. And the 
work which Bezaleel wrought was more than 
good work; it was beautiful work. You will 
recall, perhaps, the single word with which 
Jesus characterized the woman’s spikenard: 
“She hath wrought a good”—no, that is not 
the word; we have mistranslated it: the word 
Jesus used is “‘beautiful’—“she hath wrought 
a beautiful work upon me.” She might have 
done a useful thing for him: made his bed, or 
prepared him a meal, or patched a garment. 
What she did was different, and greater. It 
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was touched with rainbow and set to music. 
It was a “beautiful work.” “She hath wrought 
a beautiful work upon me.” 

I have heard people talk as if beauty were 
peculiarly a device of the evil one, set to snare 
the souls of God’s children. I wonder where 
they got that idea. God is the author of beauty. 
He cannot seem to freshen a meadow with dew 
unless he leaves it sparkling as if all the jewels 
of all the mines had been spilled out on the 
ground. He puts into the fabric of a moth’s 
wing enough splendor of design and brilliance 
of hue to set a color-mixer crazy. He makes 
sunrise and sunset a pageant, to compare with 
which King George’s coronation ceremonies 
looked drab and tame. I have never discov- 
ered any beauty that I thought attributable to 
the devil. All the beauty in which sin mas- 
querades is stolen beauty. Originally it be- 
longed to God—all of it. And it is pressed into 
the service of evil on the assumption that it 
will deceive the children of God. We can by 
no means get on without beauty. The fault I 
find with the world is not that it contains too 
much but too little beauty: too many unlovely 
shapes; too many ugly buildings; too many un- 
comelinesses and discords. Thank God for the 
artist who puts into his carpentry or farming 
or office a bit of beauty. 
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Some one describes the result of sending to a 
disordered tenement a potted plant. At first 
nothing happened except that the plant con- 
tinued to do the thing it was built by the 
Celestial Artist to do. It bloomed, fresh and 
radiant and glorious, as if it were adorning a 
palace. Then a sense of the incongruity be- 
tween the plant and its surroundings seemed to 
get into the souls of the family. A clean cur- 
tain went up at the window, a chair was set 
straight, a room was tidied, a pretty print was 
hung on the wall and a ribbon was brought for 
the child—all the result of the rebuking beauty 
of a living bit of God’s handicraft! I have 
seen the same thing happen when a really fine 
piece of furniture or a fine picture came into a 
house. It shamed the rest of the furnishings, 
and little by little the look of the place became 
altered. O, there is no excuse for the bleakness 
of so many rooms-in which people spend great 
part of their lives! Beefsteak and potatoes, 
woolen fabrics and serviceable furniture are not 
the best things that money will buy. Some- 
times a picture, sometimes a bit of daintily 
wrought metal or clay, sometimes a book may 
be worth more, measured in terms of life, than 
the so-called utilities. For that matter, there 
is no real quarrel between utility and beauty. 
God intended beauty as servant of life. I like 
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Bezaleel for the sort of work he did—beautiful 
work. 

But that is not the whole story. Notice the 
high service to which Bezaleel’s talent was 
called. He built and furnished the tabernacle. 
Its golden vessels, its curtains, its altar, and, 
at the crest of all, its mysterious symbol of the 
divine presence, were his work. He shaped 
into instruments of worship the gifts his fellow 
countrymen brought; in other words, he con- 
secrated beauty to spiritual ministry; he used 
beauty to help men and women to be good. 
And when beauty serves that high purpose we 
cannot get on without it. Personally, I think 
that Protestantism suffered almost irreparable 
loss when it revolted so far from the splendors 
of high altar and cathedral windows and im- 
mortal frescoes. I know the argument per- 
fectly well. Men lost the reality in the symbol. 
They filled their minds so full of sensuous 
beauty that they left no room for Him whom 
the beauty was intended to suggest. I know 
all that, and admit the force of it. But what 
is it one feels in a beautiful church and misses 
in a meetinghouse? Time and again I have 
heard staid, sensible folks testify to the solemn 
joy of sitting for an hour in some famous cathe- 
dral. Doubtful if the average person could feel 
the same mood in a bare Quaker meetinghouse 
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or a barracks of a church. Granted that we 
have no need for a marble altar—there being 
no sacrifice to offer afresh for the sins of the 
world—still I wish we could find some object 
as well calculated to hold the eye and touch the 
heart. God intended to bless us with beauty; 
he meant beauty to lead us to his feet. And I 
believe that he who touches us strangely with 
the swift, sudden glory of sunset or rainbow, 
who sets us quiet under the stars or in the 
midst of a garden, would approve of any beauty 
which helps us to find him in his temple. 

“Art for art’s sake?” There is no such thing. 
Art is for man’s sake, as truly as wheat is, or 
music, or love. No unchaste book, no sugges- 
tive picture is really beautiful. It has stolen 
part of the divine livery to let sin masquerade 
in. Beauty is to serve life. It is not a cour- 
tesan; it is the handmaiden of God. And to 
write a book which sets folks thinking cleaner 
and kinder thoughts, to paint a picture or 
compose wausic which stirs reverent feelings, to 
mortise and square any piece of work in such 
way as to make people ashamed of the bad 
angles and crudeness of their personal lives, is 
to let beauty serve God—as Bezaleel did. 

But there is one other lesson from this old 
portrait. Concerning Bezaleel the Record says: 
“The Lord hath called . . . Bezaleel . . . and 
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.. . hath filled him with the spirit of God, in 
wisdom ... and in all manner of workman- 
ship.” This ancient artisan was God’s man, 
and the singular skill of his hands was a divine 
endowment. He did not inherit it from a clever 
father or mother; he got it from God. And he 
was under solemn obligation to use to the best 
advantage the gift of God in his life. Have 
you thought of your talent thus? I am not 
asking what the talent is—whether for business 
or law or nursing or teaching or friendship or 
what else—all I am concerned with asking is 
how you think of your personal talent, and 
how you use it. Merely to make money or 
place for yourself? For shame! I do not find 
any record of the wages Bezaleel earned with 
his gift, or the place he made for himself. 
This is all I find—and it is quite enough to find 
—that he put himself into beautiful work for 
his brothers and sisters in Israel, and so ful- 
filled the commission of God. That is immor- 
tality enough. Though there were no heaven 
beyond, it is heaven here to finish the work 
each was given by God to do, and to be un- 
ashamed before him when he inspects the work. 


V 
THE FACE THAT FLINCHED 


SoME two miles from a little brown church in 
Connecticut was a meeting of the roads called 
Cross Highway. I can recall just how the na- 
tives mispronounced the name, putting the 
accent on the last syllable—“Cross Highway.” 
I can recall too finding the name in the parish 
list left me by my predecessor. For the 
convenience of the new pastor a certain family 
was located as at Cross Highway. Strangely 
perhaps I cannot remember the name of the 
family. But what of that? If I attempted to 
call the list of the folks who live at Cross High- 
way I should need all the census books, for 
nearly everybody lives there. I mean that the 
roads cross near the dwelling of every brother 
and sister of ours. Set out any commonplace 
morning and you never can be altogether sure 
whom you Will meet to change the skies of that 
day for you. At the local crossroads I speak 
of you were practically certain to meet some- 
body: maybe the truck-farmer on his way to 
town with a load of onions; maybe the green- 
house man with his fragrant boxes of carnations; 
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village doctor on his round—but always some- 
body; and occasionally somebody who altered 
the aspect of heaven and rearranged the map 
of your world. You never know who is coming 
until. he comes. 

So God keeps life tense and piquant for us. 
Night shuts down when you can name in ad- 
vance all the travelers at the crossroads and 
their errands. Morning breaks again when you 
cannot be sure what eyes will look into yours 
before sundown. Who shall ever record the full 
annals of the crossroads’ ministry? Harry Lau- 
der was playing buffoon for his fellow villagers 
when a different auditor passed that way. 
Tradition says that one of the world’s most 
famous vocalists was following a hand-organ, 
singing, when the world happened to hear. 
Ulysses S. Grant had gone back to the farm— 
and no telephones—when destiny called him. 
Joseph lay in prison—and met the king’s 
butler. Paul was headed for Damascus—and 
at the crossroads stood a new Master. “But 
for the suspended plot that is folded within 
each life, history were a dead chronicle of what 
might be written before as well as after.” Tis 
the suspended plot that keeps life interesting 
and alert. You never can tell what new face 
will smile or frown into yours. | 

Any more than Hobab could the day Moses 
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met him. It is an interesting portrait—that of 
Hobab. To begin with, he was merely a rela- 
tive of the other. I say “merely” because one’s 
relatives, particularly his relatives-in-law, are 
less certain of consideration than the distant 
heathen are. One learns to take his relatives 
for granted. As we cynically observe, God 
gives us our relatives, whereas we are free to 
select our friends. For some reason I think it is 
often harder to see the desirabilities of our rela- 
tives than of casual acquaintances. Blood is 
not so much thicker than water as to insure us 
good eyesight for the attractions and virtues of 
the family group. There is real pathos in the 
way we drift apart from those with whose lives 
God has knit ours in kinship. Modern life 
exacts too heavy a toll when it makes us for- 
getful of our kindred. If you want to plan a 
choice bit of home missionary service I suggest 
that you surprise with a postcard, or include 
in your next year’s Christmas list, some rela- 
tive who floes not even realize that you still 
inhabit the same planet. 
Hobab was a relative, or a “relation,” as we 
frequently describe the species. He was a 
brother-in-law of Moses’s father-in-law. And 
when Moses gave so earnest an invitation to 
join the caravan—well, of course, I do not 
know just how Hobab felt. Perhaps he was 
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accustomed to be overlooked, perhaps to being 
included in the family plans. Perhaps he 
could scarcely believe his own ears, any more 
than your clerk or your cousin would if you 
were to urge him to strike hands with you in 
pilgrimage to the Celestial City. We go too 
far a-field in the service of the Kingdom. We 
waste ammunition by training our guns on 
objects beyond their range. I do not mean 
that we spend too much money on foreign 
missions or Red Cross ministry, but that mean- 
while we neglect the special field that was given 
us to work. A few years ago we heard much 
about “spheres of influence” in the East. How- 
ever selfish the practical working of the idea, 
the idea itself was a good one. There is always 
a normal “sphere of influence” for a nation or 
an individual. One cannot volatilize himself 
and reach the whole world effectively. The 
wise man does not try. He realizes the limita- 
tions of personal power and spends himself 
within those bounds. He holds himself re- 
sponsible, not for the welfare of the world, 
but for the blessing of his sphere of influence. 
“I’m glad to think I am not bound 
To make the world go right; 


But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart the work which God appoints.” 


Recall the significant words in which Jesus 
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described the success of his redemptive min- 
istry: “I have manifested thy name unto the 
men which thou gavest me out of the world: 
. . . those that thou gavest me I have kept, 
and none of them is lost.” Strange, beautiful, 
heartening admission. Even our blessed Lord 
did not expect to reach everybody with his 
word and touch. Still there were sick and hurt 
and disobedient when he rendered his account 
to his Father. It sufficed that he was able to 
say he had manifested his Father’s name to 
those whom his Father had given him for 
that revelation. Enough that he could declare 
he had kept unbroken the circle that had been 
committed to him. It will be quite enough 
that we should say the same sort of thing con- 
cerning our special group or community. God 
never asks more, and we scatter ourselves when 
we ask more of ourselves. 

But the invitation. You can see the grace of 
it in the eyes of Hobab, though he never ac- 
cepted. Nof long ago I spoke to a company of 
men calling themselves the “Hobab Bible 
Class.” The name is arresting at least. But I 
have a secret doubt as to its appositeness. 
Hobab never “joined.” Still less did he ex- 
tend an invitation. Moses is the man for whom 
the Bible class ought to be named. He phrased 
the words which form the motto of the class: 
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“Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” 
For reasons of his own Hobab chose to decline, 
but his declination proves nothing except that 
some people are satisfied as they are. Most 
folks need inviting to join any sort of pilgrimage 
to the Highest. It is all that some of them 
need—to be asked. O, I know what the objec- 
tions are—that people ought not to wait to be 
invited to do their duty or to claim their priv- 
ileges. They ought to rush to put their names 
down on a subscription list without being 
solicited so to do. They ought to jump to the 
relief of sickness and poverty. They ought to 
offer themselves to the toils and fellowship of 
the Christian Church. I know all that, as well 
as they do who affirm it. But I know also the na- 
tive shyness of the human heart. It cannot seem 
to offer its best uninvited. It waits and yearns 
to be asked. And often all that it needs is an 
invitation warm with human interest and feeling. 

I have been amazed—and humbled—many 


times. at the promptitude of human response 


to the call of the Highest. Men whom I ap- 
proached all doubting have flung the door open 
so quick and wide it almost took my breath. 
Dollars where I looked for dimes only; self- 
denial where I expected defiance; glad surrender 
to Jesus Christ instead of the obduracy I was 
counting upon—such have been the surprises of 
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my ministry. Such and so many that I have 
come to question the invitation that does not 
win response. So often our trouble is with the 
form of the invitation. You can say the same 
thing in so many variant ways. One of my 
parishioners used to pray as if he were swearing. 
Had he not been on his knees, and in prayer 
meeting, and had he altered a phrase or two, 
I could easily have imagined he was swearing. 
He said, “God bless,” but his tone suggested a 
very different fate for the village. 

So much depends upon the form of an invita- 
tion. Some people, when they open a wedding 
invitation, promptly turn back the flap of the 
envelope to see where the engraving was done. 
If by a first-class establishment, the invitation 
means that much more, whereas a shabbily 
done job by so much takes from the dignity of 
the function. At any rate, we cannot be too 
careful about the form of our invitations to 
join the pilgrimage to Canaan. Think what 
pains God took with his invitation. Jesus 
Christ is God’s invitation to the Father’s house. 
He not only brought the invitation, he was the 
invitation. He said, “Come,” and then he 
lived it. Scholars are not yet sure what lan- 
guage Jesus spoke with his lips, but anybody 
can understand the language he spoke with his 
life. It does not appear that he ever formally 
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asked Nicodemus to follow him, or the woman 
with the shady past—and the lavish gift of 
ointment, or Joseph of Arimathza. They came 
to him in acceptance of an invitation spoken by 
his life. He lived the kind of life they wanted 
to live. Through him they saw the welcoming 
glow of the Father’s House. Remember that 
he said once, “I am the door.” 

Is that what ails our gospel invitations—that 
we depend upon the utterance of our lips? 
Ordinarily, it ought not to be necessary to say 
a great deal. Said Lord Peterborough concern- 
ing the saintly Fénelon: “If I do not get away 
from here, I shall become a Christian in spite 
of myself.” Henry M. Stanley confessed that 
he went to Africa “‘the biggest infidel in Lon- 
don,” but that the atmosphere of David Living- 
stone saved him. Students at Wellesley, in the 
days of Mrs. Palmer, date their spiritual birth- 
days from the sermon preached by her life; 
and a villager said that she used to drive to the 
railroad just to get a look at that gentle, 
queenly soul. What we are speaks so loud 
that sometimes our neighbors cannot hear what 
we are saying. O, to invite men by our lives! 
To do the sort of things our Master did; to 
keep patient when winds baffle and the tide 
runs the wrong way; to be as keen to practice 
helpfulness as once we were to detect a flaw; 
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to mount a cross sooner than crucify anybody 
else—this is the most eloquent and crowning 
invitation we can possibly extend. 

But the invitation to Hobab was not all 
form; it had substance too. “Come with us, and 
we will do thee good, . . . for the Lord hath 
spoken good concerning Israel.” Moses did not 
claim that his company was more refined and 
select than that of his neighbors. He did not 
even promise Hobab a good time. In other 
words, he omitted the two notes of appeal 
most commonly employed by us. He offered 
to do the other good. And he backed the offer 
by the opulence of God. He said they were 
going to take up a tract of land devised to them 
by God, and he suggested that Hobab have a 
hand in the drawing. We often use the lesser 
argument in inviting men. We say too much 
about the artistry of the plate on which the 
food is served at the King’s table. We lay too 
much stress upon the congeniality of the com- 
pany that gathers there. And we fail to em- 
phasize the quality of the food God spreads | 
for his guests. We employ mistaken tactics in 
soliciting recruits. We praise the attractive- 
ness of the uniform, and the toothsomeness of 
the mess, and the scenery along the line of 
march—and we say little about the supernal 
glory of the land to be won. 
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But Hobab was not invited to be a passive 
recipient. He was asked to join for the good he 
could do. “Leave us not,” pleaded Moses when 
the other turned a reluctant face; “Leave us 
not, I pray thee, . . . thou mayest be to us 
instead of eyes.” Beautiful description of 
human ministry—to be to another soul “in- 
stead of eyes.” 


“O, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In lives made better by their presence. 


“,.. be to other souls 
The cup of strength in life’s great agony. 


“Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense.” 


Yes, all that; and sometimes to be eyes for 
another. ‘There is so much darkness in the 
world. So many paths are strange to one’s 
fellow pilgrims. So large part of the journey 
lies through the wilderness, as Moses reminded 
Hobab. And Hobab knew about the wilder- 
ness some things that Moses did not know. 
And Moses besought him to use, for the benefit 
of his friends, the special knowledge which life 
had yielded him—to be “instead of eyes.” 
There is always a special knowledge which we 
might use for others if we would. I hear wise 
men confess their eagerness and ability to learn 
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anywhere. One can learn things from his clerk 
or his street-sweeper if he will. Life must have 
used you savagely, or you must have been a 
distressingly dull pupil, unless there is at least 
one lesson you can teach others. And if you 
have had a season in the wilderness of doubt 
or sorrow or remorse, God gives you the priv- 
ilege of being eyes for your fellow traveler. 

I think we have said too much about the 
selfish advantages of being in the Kingdom. 
We have told folks what they would get from 
following Jesus Christ and from membership in 
the church. We have said far too little about 
the shining field of service. Men are not quite 
selfish. The best of them—and sometimes the 
worst of them—want things to do. We have 
failed to show them enough things to do. We 
have not offered investment for their talents. 
We have welcomed them into our fellowship; 
and left them standing or sitting around waiting 
to be served and coddled and magnified, and 
then wohdered why they were not happy. 
Happiness is not in getting, but in giving; and 
we have failed to preach that adequately. 
Particularly the happiness of being “instead of 
eyes” for groping pilgrims. Hobab missed that 
happiness when he declined Moses’s invitation 
to join the caravan. 

One more look at the portrait. I do not like 
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the set of the mouth or the glance of the eyes. 
There is determination to be sure; but, like the 
determination of some of us, it was displayed 
at the wrong time and in the wrong direction. 
Hobab said, “I will not go.” No mistaking 
that, though I am glad that Moses renewed 
the invitation, with additional argument for ac- 
cepting it. Sometimes a second plea, or a 
third, or a tenth, wins when the first fell un- 
availing. Hobab stuck to his declination. Ac- 
cording to my reading of the story, he went 
back to the old fellowships and delights. And 
so he missed all part in the pilgrimage. He 
missed the pillar of cloud and fire. He missed 
the ark of the covenant. He missed the joy of 
comradeship in a great undertaking. He missed 
the thrill of always looking forward. And he 
missed Canaan at the end of the journey. 


VI 
THE UNSMILING FACE 


Ir prettiness were a prime consideration in 
the selection of these old portraits, the one 
chosen for this chapter might wisely be omitted. 
At best it is not a pleasant picture. It is the 
sort that gives the beholder disagreeable 
thoughts and bad dreams. There is hauteur in 
it, and cruelty, and blood. Perhaps, however, 
I may forestall adverse criticism by quoting a 
thing my friend said to me when I reproached 
him for certain changes in his art gallery. I 
was missing a canvas or two that had been 
specially attractive to me. They were pretty 
pictures, as one might say, whereas the speci- 
mens that replaced them on the walls were 
somber and depressing. They set you serious, 
uncomfortable. They were like life as one 
meets it ‘and lives it outside an art gallery. 
Indeed, that was just what my friend reminded 
me—that the new canvases were truer to life. 
“That is life,” he said, as he painted out this 
touch and that. 

It is the old issue between romanticism and 
realism. If you like your fiction sugar-sweet, 
you will read Sir Walter Scott, and Myrtle 
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Reed, and Locke. You will insist that the 
heroine be beautiful, and that evil meet with 
prompt punishment, and that the romance end 
with wedding bells—and no jangling. But if 
you prefer a closer approximation to life in the 
novels you read, you will choose George Eliot, 
or Hawthorne, or Dumas, or Zola. I beg to 
hope that you never will pick certain pur- 
veyors of sewage and swill—called “life.” You 
might have guessed the moral decay of Ger- 
many if you had been familiar with the fiction 
found on German tables for the past twenty 
years. For that sort of realism I have con- 
tempt and loathing only. Rather I am thinking 
of the truth-loving spirit which admits the 
shadows while it paints the dawn. Blinking 
the facts gets us nowhere. Finding fancy 
names for a spade confuses judgment. “Life 
is real,” and earnest, and frivolous—and piti- 
less sometimes. Cruelty rubs elbows with 
chivalry, and death jostles life. You may 
write a chapter or two on a summer day, but 
before you have done with the narrative you 
must include storm and night and frost, and 
what more? And sometimes you will need the 
portrait of Adoni-bezek to illustrate your story. 

Hence I bring you this unpleasant face from 
the old Album. I do not expect you to like it. 
Yours were an alarming mental malady if you 
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could like it. All that one can ask is that you 
admit the truthfulness of it—and the stern 
moral it teaches. Adoni-bezek, then; a start- 
ling instance of poetic justice. His story is 
told backward, so to speak. That is, the closing 
chapters appear first in the Record. By the 
pitiless logic of life you supply the missing parts 
of the story, just as we continually do. Read- 
ing backward, therefore, from the sequel, this 
is evident: Adoni-bezek was successful in his 
first cruel exploit. His initial experiments in 
wrongdoing gave him courage to continue. And 
life is touched with tragedy whenever that 
happens. 

Not many years ago there came under my 
notice, and into my heart, the case of a young 
man all but ruined by race-track gambling. He 
was desperate over the consequences of his folly. 
Things had eventuated so differently from his 
dream. In his dream he had seen himself 
making money easily. Indeed, he fancied he 
had found the key which so many sons of God 
have apparently found, only to lose it piteously. 
He had been successful in his first venture at 
the track. He had put up a few dollars, and he 
came home with a pocket full of money. If 
only he had lost that first stake! He might, of 
course, have tried his luck again. But a thou- 
sand likable lads would rest satisfied with an 
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initial failure in wrongdoing if they could be 
blessed with that sort of experience. He suc- 
ceeded, and success opened the door toward 
tragedy. Hell yawns for any son of God who 
finds profitable his first excursions into the 
enemy’s territory. 

For that matter, prompt success in the most 
laudable undertakings is always perilous. Only 
the steadiest and surest-footed can bear it. I 
suspect that a full necrology of genius would 
yield a startling revelation. God alone has 
tally of the splendidly equipped souls who 
failed in the long run because they won easy 
prizes in a short run. I recall the case of a 
young fellow who made a great hit with his 
first invention. A wealthy corporation bought 
out his rights in his patent, and awarded him a 
generous competence for several years—and 
thus made reasonably sure that he never would 
be heard of again. He never has, except as a 
warning. That first hit was the last. The last 
time I heard of him he was eking out a living 
by acting as janitor in a volunteer fire-depart- 
ment. Premature success killed the manhood 
in him, quenched the divine spark. 

Let any candidate for high honors beware 
when the plums fall into his hands at a first 
shaking of the tree. Better fail a few times, 
until one is sure that he knows how to wring 
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his utmost drop into his venture, be it a book 
or a business enterprise or a piece of human 
service. Being told that Ismenzeus performed 
exceedingly well upon the flute, the cynic re- 
plied, “Then he never will be good for any- 
thing else.” And the cynic might have added 
that the easy flutist would never attain to the 
first rank of musicians. Even in morals one 
cannot afford to succeed too inexpensively. 
“Whom the gods would destroy” they some- 
times make mad with the wine of moral achieve- 
ment. There are no cheap crowns in the King- 
dom of heaven. Whenever a man finds the 
way of holiness an easy road he will do well to 
stop short and reexamine the guideposts. He 
may be in the wrong path. 

But we are thinking just now of a very dif- 
ferent sort of success: Adoni-bezek’s kind— 
success in greed, success in revenge, success in 
cruelty, success in any form of wickedness. 
“Three score and ten kings,” he says, “having 
their thumbs and their great toes cut off, 
gathered under my table.” It sounds almost 
like a page from the diary of Germany during 
_the war. I feel sure that the Kaiser would have 
welcomed this ancient tyrant as an ally. Noth- 
ing in the long, weary annals of war and rapine 
is more frightful than the record which Germany 
made for four years. If only she had utterly 
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failed at the beginning of her first desperate dash 
for Paris, then she might have saved her own 
soul alive, as well as her good name among men. 
But her initial success confirmed her in the 
conviction of her right to hog the world, made 
her drunk with raw power. Pity that not all 
wicked cups taste evilly to the beginner. Earth 
were so much safer place of residence. But the 
bad citizen succeeds often while the good citi- 
zen is making up his mind what he wants. 
Sin knows all the short cuts. And the offer 
which the tempter made to our Lord in the 
wilderness is typical of quick success. I sup- 
pose that this ancient king enjoyed the sight of 
his first mutilated foe. O, if the first mstance 
had sickened him! 

But the worst of the story is yet to come. 
Adoni-bezek is an example of long-continued 
success in a wrong course. And we never get 
used to that. We can bear with a fair degree 
of equanimity momentary triumphs of evil. 
We hold our breath, so to speak, until the in- 
tolerable stench passes. But we cannot hold 
our breath indefinitely. And when we must 
take into our souls the lingering fumes of pro- 
tracted evil, we first grow faint, then skeptical, 
then bitter. We did not begrudge the Central 
Powers a spectacular prize or two while we 
were sure they were riding for a fall. Indeed, 
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we could even believe that the divine purpose 
was ripening through such an apparent back- 
set. But to see defiance added to defiance, and 
outrage piled upon outrage, and victory always 
bulking bigger, and no end in sight, fairly shook 
the faith of the world. It always does. 

I can remember the moral shock when I dis- 
covered that cheating apparently paid in a 
college examination. Mathematical formula 
written on cuffs and on tiny rolls of paper, and 
all the clever devices of the delinquent stu- 
dents’ trade—I remember them all. And I 
held my way as believing that all such quick 
turns of the road led to disgrace and expulsion. 
But when I discovered the slowness of the 
wheels of justice, while dishonest comrades were 
carrying off the honors, my faith in honesty 
was shaken. I can imagine the dismay of any 
clean-souled young man when he goes into 
business. He used to write in his copybook, 
“Honesty is the best policy.” And I do not 
think he questioned it, any more than he ques- 
tioned the law of gravitation. Even when he 
hits upon scattered instances of successful 
fraud he still continues to pin faith to the 
inherent advantage of integrity. But when he 
finds business honeycombed with deceits and 
worse, and the most obdurate offender the most 
successful merchant on the street, God steady 
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the observer. Few of us can bear the sight of 
continued success in wrongdoing. We can stand 
spasmodic successes of unrighteousness, not the 
chronic kind. 

I sat one day with a daughter in the valley 
of the shadow of death for her mother. And I 
saw her eyes darken and her mouth harden as 
she said, “My mother has been such a good 
woman.” And I knew what that anguished 
daughter was thinking. She was thinking of 
the unplagued sinners of her acquaintance, liv- 
ing in ignoble affluence and dying in content, 
while her mother was racked with a thousand 
agonies. O, David, David, most of us have 
experienced the bewilderment which wrung out 
the cry: “Verily, I have cleansed my heart in 
vain, and washed my hands in innocency.” 

But we have not got to the end of our story. 
The mills of the gods may be heart-breakingly 
slow in their work, but they grind “exceeding 
fine.’ Adoni-bezek got caught between the 
upper and nether stones at last. The man 
whose ruthlessness had set his neighbors quak- 
ing went cold with terror for himself. “And 
they pursued after him, and caught him, and 
cut off his thumbs and his great toes.” As 
Billy Sunday would say, his chickens came 
home to roost. They always do. That is the 
way the world is built. When I was a boy 
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one of us would fling a ball or a stick into the 
air, over an unsuspecting comrade’s head, and 
then cry gleefully, just before the missile struck 
him, “Whatever goes up must come down.” I 
do not know if boys use the same phrases now- 
adays. But the truth has not weakened. ““What- 
ever goes up must come down.” And at the 
end it falls upon the head of the perpetrator. 
““Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” I do not think that Paul was commit- 
ting himself to the certainty of a quick harvest: 
all that he affirms is the inevitability of harvest. 
We do well to omit dates. God does not need 
to hurry. He has the eternities.. But nothing 
is surer than the law of the harvest. Sow 
cruelty and you reap cruelty—or somebody else 
reaps it for you. Sow suspicion and you reap 
suspicion, and poison a neighborhood too. Sow 
carnality and you reap it, in your own eyes and 
in the lines of your face first of all. Sow to the 
wind and you reap the whirlwind. I wonder if 
Germany remembered that? Some day the full 
annals of the frightful tragedy will be written. 
A few of the facts as to Germany’s responsi-' 
bility for the war have already leaked out. 
More will follow. Some day the whole hideous 
story will be penned. Some day the world will 
understand and loathe. But that will not be 
the worst of the case; that, in the world’s horror 
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and distrust of her, Germany must reap the 
whirlwind. This will be the whirlwind—the loss 
of her own soul. No nation can teach the things 
that Germany taught, and practice the things 
she practiced, and keep out of the veins of her 
own body the poison she uses. Some day the 
reaping will be so awful that we shall almost 
forget the frightfulness of the sowing. “As I 
have done, so hath God requited me,” groaned 
Adoni-bezek. Some day the Kaiser, if he lives, 
will confess that also. Or his people in shame 
will confess it for him—and for themselves. 

But we must not view this harvest-law as a 
threat only. We ought to think of it as a prom- 
ise, also, bright with all hope and joy. What is 
your assurance that, when you scratch the soil, 
and drop in the seed of a rose or a kernel of 
grain, you may expect to feed your hunger of 
eyes or hunger of body on the result of your 
sowing? God’s faithfulness. In a nearby win- 
dow I noticed packages of seeds—seeds of a 
half hundred samples of the divine artistry. 
Similar packages will be swelling the mail- 
pouches during the next few weeks. And if 
the seeds have been carefully selected, and 
properly labeled, anybody—with a few feet of 
earth—and barring accidents—can have roses 
or geraniums or asters in his dooryard soon, 
because “God is faithful who promised.” Be- 
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cause he is so careful of his word that he can 
be counted upon to keep it in the body of the 
tiniest seed. ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth”—in 
his garden or acres—‘“‘that shall he also reap.” 

What is the ground of our confidence in 
sending lads and lassies to school? Why do 
we insist upon good schools, with an emphasis 
upon character, if possible? Nay, why do we 
spend so many tedious hours, inculcating les- 
sons of thrift and honor and kindness? The 
answer is very beautiful; we believe in the 
harvest law as applied to human life. Deep 
in our hearts, and despite a thousand disap- 
‘pointments and defeats, we believe that seeds 
of industry and goodness yield crops of their 
own kind. There are bad seasons, of course, 
even for the soul. There are weeds and frosts, 
scorching suns and untimely rains; but there 
are also harvests. And we never expect har- 
vests except for seeds sown. Somebody must 
sow in the life of a child. And “whatsoever a 
man soweth’—in the quick fertile soul of a 
child—‘“that shall he also reap.” 

What bottomed our hope of a splendid issue 
of the war? Yonder were our boys and our 
guns and our hopes of a world-democracy. But 
what was the use of fighting at such incalcu- 
lable cost? Why not stay this side of the sea 
in an inglorious content? We had been pru- 
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dently counseled to do it. We had been 
threatened with terrors if we failed to mind our 
own business. But that is just it: we were 
minding our own business when we sacrificed 
contentment and treasure—and our boys. We 
were interested in the harvest that should be 
at the end of the war. We did not expect God 
to grant us other variety of crop than the 
kind we planted. 

And what expect we when we put our own 
manhood and womanhood to the test? Some 
do not seem to expect anything. They merely 
do their duty doggedly, without vision and 
without thrill. I do not know that they could 
tell just why they give money to charity, and 
practice fair-dealing, and deny their own lower 
selves; but there is a reason. And it is as 
glorious as a sky full of stars, as deep set as the 
foundations of God’s throne. It is the harvest- 
law. Since we are to live with ourselves so 
long, we want roses in the dooryard of life, and 
grain for the soul’s hunger. In the long ages 
we expect to take out of life what we put into 
it. We want to be able to say, with pride, the 
thing that Adoni-bezek confessed with shame: 
“As I have done, so God hath requited me.” 
“Whatsoever a man soweth”’—in himself— 
“that shall he also reap.” 


Vil 
THE FACE OF MYSTERY 


Ovr next portrait from the old Album is one 
of paradox. For the moment I omit mention of 
the owner’s name. Often men must redeem 
their names from smut and smirch before we 
are glad to hear them spoken. Suffice to say, 
in passing, that this particular outcast recov- 
ered to honor a dishonored name. Somebody 
ought to write a book on the men who have 
come back from exile, or worse, to write their 
names among the immortals. I wonder if any- 
body can estimate the service to God and 
humanity of earth’s one-time outcasts. Jacob 
was such a man: driven from the home roof 
by the success of his own perfidy. Moses came 
back from forty years of self-exile to lead to 
glory a forlorn hope. Ezra was a deported 
citizen who could not keep his homesickness 
out of his face, even when court etiquette re- 
quired. Daniel was of that company who con- 
tinue to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land. 
Peter was a man who came back. So was 
Zaccheus. So was Paul. And if you try this 
test outside the Bible, you will find the results 
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But the list is too long for catalogue here. I 
refer to it merely for the sake of the hope it 
begets. So long as God rules there is a chance 
for the outcast. Some weeks ago there sat in 
my congregation a man who had carried the 
“bar sinister” from his birth. His the cumula- 
tive bitterness of the soul which comes to itself 
in the far country of public scorn. I cannot © 
yet understand why he came to church. Men 
who realize their own ostracism are apt to 
shun the fellowship which might challenge them 
to remake their lives. This man came to 
church. And, by good fortune or good provi- 
dence, the sermon happened to contain a mes- 
sage for such as he. And as the sermon 
progressed he started and flushed, and said, “I 
didn’t know they preached such a gospel for 
men like me.” O, yes, we always do when we 
are true to our Master. Jesus warned us that 
we spend much of our time on the wrong peo- 
ple: the best people, the stay-at-homes who 
have never frozen with the climate and starved 
on the husks of the far country. “They that 
be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.” We give the medicine to the ones 
who need it least. And the man listened and 
lifted his head—and went out of the church to 
rebuild his life in self-respect. He may not 
write his name upon the stars, but, sincere, he 
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has found membership in the immortal company 
of those who recover to dignity and honor their 
own dismal or dishonored names. 

Of such was Jephthah—our man in the Al- 
bum. He was in the land of Tob, wherever 
that is, when a deputation of fellow country- 
men went to fetch him. Thither he had been 
driven by his half brothers for no fault of his 
own. He was no more to blame for the brand 
upon him than we are for the color of our hair 
or the size of our feet. He was not nearly so 
much to blame for his bad name as we are for 
certain moods and practices which thus far 
have failed to eventuate in deportation. What 
cads and Pharisees many of us are, climbing 
into the judgment seat without having been 
duly elected to the office! It shames me for 
my kind when I realize how pitilessly prompt 
we are to visit the sins of the fathers unto the 
third and fourth generation. It is God’s priv- 
ilege to do that, but I do not discover that he 
has comnhitted that privilege to us. And one 
of the bitterest sins we shall some day have 
opportunity to be sorry for is that of voting 
exile to some child of the same Eternal Father. 

That is what Jephthah’s half brothers did 
for him, They decided that he was not select 
enough for their company, and _ particularly 
that he had no rights in the estate. So in exile 
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we find him, as distracted Genevans found 
Calvin after they had driven him out; as Rome 
found Cicero in her hour of need. When God 
has a difficult contract to award he often chooses 
a man who has been braced by the head winds 
of opposition and fed on the black bread of 
ostracism. You never know who has been 
elected to divine honor until all the returns 
are in. God is good enough to select often the 
stone which the builders rejected to become 
the chief stone of the corner. No exile is so 
complete as to hide a man from the discerning 
eye of God. And, for that matter, exile is sel- 
dom so complete as to hide from his brethren a 
man’s outstanding quality. Reputation for 
courage has a beautiful way of leaking out, 
even through the walls of a prison. Goodness 
generally gets itself recognized without flag or 
horn-blowing. You could not hide Joseph in 
Egypt to which his brothers consigned him, 
nor Paul in a Roman jail, nor Ulysses Grant in 
his role of business failure. Nor can you hide 
any man or woman who persists in living a 
clean life and practicing the heroic spirit, how- 
ever deeply under the ban such may seem. 
Without the grace of a good name Jephthah 
built a reputation in Tob. Nobody can pre- 
vent a man from doing that. I recall the case 
of a chap who was discharged by his employer 
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for refusing to do a dishonorable thing. Pretty 
poor reward for honesty; some of us would not 
run the risk of getting it. To be cast out “‘for 
cause” is hard enough, but to be cast out for 
walking straight! There are still persecutions 
“for righteousness’ sake,” and those who count 
upon quick recognition of integrity have some 
sad experiences in store. John the Baptist 
might have eaten royal viands from the charger 
that bore his grizzled head to a queen had he 
done as he was told. Belgium might have 
shared in the booty of Germany’s rape of 
territory had she sold her honor. Rarely is it 
safe to foot up a moral profit-and-loss account 
at the close of any particular day. Sometimes 
we must wait many days for the real balance 
to appear. But one morning the discharged 
employee of whom I spoke a moment since was 
sent for by a new firm. He could bring no 
recommendation of course. And he said so. 
He bore the brand of shame. Yet when the 
facts leaked out he discovered that the integ- 
rity which cost him the first position won him 
the second. I do not mean to say that the 
scales work as prettily as that in all instances. 
It is conceivable that a man who lost his 
business-hold “for conscience sake” might never 
find it in this world. This is all I mean to say: 
that it will be difficult to hide any real courage 
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or kindness or truth. Even the walls have 
ears, and your bitterest enemy may sound your 
praise when he thinks he is blackening your 
name. There is no work so menial that it can 
afford to be slighted if it be worth doing at all, 
no position so obscure that it can be counted 
upon to hide a mean or craven spirit. Jenny 
Lind was singing in a workhouse when some- 
body caught the rare beauty of her voice. 
And before many years had passed the world 
heard her with wonder and joy. Build your 
reputation where you are. And be reasonably 
sure that, soon or late, the world will come 
pounding at your door, needing the skill or 
honesty or courage you have practiced out of 
sight. 

Which leads me to say another word in pass- 
ing: Jephthah found use for the special gift 
he had cultivated in exile. I hear men talk of 
their wasted years: the lawyer of the years he 
wasted in business or teaching, the banker of 
the years he wasted in science or art, the min- 
ister of the years he wasted in store or factory. 
Nothing except sin is finally wasted. There are 
no wasted years except years of dissipation or 
idleness or dishonor. Everything else counts in 
God’s frugal plan. And, in some way or other, 
everything counts in one’s making of his life. 
Whoso has learned any lesson thoroughly will 
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find occasion to use that lesson before the 
journey is over. When God called Moses he 
called a man to trade in every talent, native or 
acquired. When Jesus called four fishermen to 
be fishers of men I assume that he expected 
them to press into the service of his kmgdom 
every grace and every gift they had acquired 
on the sea. When God called Lincoln he called 
the whole man—all fire and tenderness, all wit 
and patience. Nothing but sin is wasted; no 
industry, no special aptitude, no mother- 
instinct, no trade-secret. God who treasures 
last summer’s foliage to fertilize next summer’s 
crops, and gathers again every spattering drop 
of rain, cannot afford to waste. He is the great 
Conservator. When Jephthah’s great hour 
struck he found employment for every faculty 
which the bitter years had sharpened. 

Our next significant glimpse of him shows 
him at an altar. Not a heathen altar, like those 
of the exile land. Somehow, notwithstanding 
lonelinesg and the scorn of his brothers, Jeph- 
thah had kept inviolate through the intervening 
years the faith of his father. O, I like that! I 
hear so much wearisome complaint against cir- 
cumstances, men blaming upon their associates 
in business and politics their loss of faith. 
Really I do not know what religion is for unless 
you can use it where the darts fly hottest and 
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the moral atmosphere is least congenial to the 
soul. Let no sane man tell what a model 
Christian he could be if all his associates were 
lovers of God, and the spirit of the shop were 
prayer and praise. Let him show, rather, what 
sort of a Christian he can be when his work- 
fellow swears, and everybody else in the shop 
takes a drink, and nobody else goes to church. 
Associates never make a man other than he is 
willing to become. From childhood days I have 
loved the water. When my father bought me 
a thirty-foot cat-boat I felt richer than Car- 
negie does. O, the happy, care-free days in my 
cat-boat! And the thrill of holding the nose of 
my little craft to the wind! I never got over 
the wonder of that—making the wind drive me 
into its own teeth, the same wind that would 
have flung me against the shore—sending me 
scudding through the water with the wind in 
my face. Merely adjustment of center-board 
and sail and the thing is done; and the brisker 
the breeze the greater the fun of sailing against 
it. You can have it so in life if you will. You 
can so hold your soul to the wind that it sends 
you forward instead of back. 


“Tis the set of the soul determines the goal 
And not the wind or the strife.” 


Religion is preeminently for use against head 
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winds. Only on rough days can you test it 
adequately. Life will make of you what you 
demand. Said Jeremy Taylor, “I cannot ad- 
mire a fugitive and cloistered virtue.”’ Nor can 
anybody else. There is nothing admirable 
about it. And, what is even more to the point, 
it is not virtue. Virtue is a sinewy thing which 
grows sturdy against opposition, and shines 
best in the dark. 

So you see Jephthah at an altar, beginning 
his campaign with a recognition of the Great 
Commander, keeping faith with his father’s 
God. Will your boy do that, I wonder? In 
the training camp, at the front, when the bul- 
lets scream—will he keep faith with your God? 
Man alive, did you let him go away without 
being pledged to keep faith with your God? 
Let me whisper it: have you a God whom you 
could recommend to your boy? Would it 
mean anything vital and transforming for him 
to be true to your God? Is the God you wor- 
ship big enough and vivid enough to hold a 
boy? It if a shame that chaplains and Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries should be permitted the priv- 
ilege you ought to have claimed for yourself. 
Listen (before the next boy goes to his test): 
How much of a Christian will he be if he is as 
good as you are? I hear parents talk about 
giving their children a good start in life. Time 
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and again my humble offices have been asked 
in order to assure a good start in trade or pro- 
fession. But the best start you can give any 
boy is at an altar—your own altar if possible. 
Help him to take God into account before he 
learns how to do compound fractions, or knows 
the names of the capitals of all the States. 
Over in France perhaps the thing he will most 
tenderly remember will not be the job you 
found for him at ten dollars per week, but the 
Christ you helped him find at your altar. 
“What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 

But Jephthah: everybody knows the vow he 
made. It is the best known thing about him. 
With most folks it is the only significant thing 
known about him. Shall I quote it: “And 
Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord... . If 
thou shalt without fail deliver the children of 
Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be that 
whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me, when I return ... , shall 
surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a 
burnt offering.” It was a reckless promise 
leaping from a superheated soul. He did not 
glimpse, in prospect, the figure of his only 
child running to meet him with a song and a 
caress. Poor Jephthah, when he realized what 
he had promised! But somehow I cannot 
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reprobate the glow of the vow. It is so much 
healthier than the wretchedly cold prudences 
in which we express our devotion. I know 
men who boast that they never make a sub- 
scription. They may give a cash contribution, 
but put their names to any sort of pledge they 
will not. How do they know what may happen 
to them and their fortunes before the subscrip- 
tion falls due? Exactly. How do they know? 
How can anybody know? If the ideal of life is 
to play a safe game, without strain or hazard, 
they have the better of the argument. But I 
hold otherwise. I believe in the heart’s day in 
court. Sometimes the soul of a man needs to 
let go in a precious piece of extravagance, like 
the vow which Peter once made, like the 
woman’s spikenard gift. The worst sins on 
the calendar are not the sins of hot blood, but 
the mean sins of cold blood—of calculating pru- 
dence, of excessive caution. God accepted the 
blood-red earnestness of Jephthah’s rash vow— 
though Jephthah might break his own heart 
when pay day arrived. 

Said Abraham Lincoln, in the cabinet, just 
before issuing the Emancipation Proclamation, 
“IT promised my God that I would do it.” 
Questioned by Mr. Chase, as to whether they 
understood him correctly, the President re- 
plied: “Yes, I made a solemn vow before God 
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that if General Lee were driven back from 
Pennsylvania, I would crown the result by the 
declaration of freedom to the slaves.” Manu- 
mission would have come anyhow; but it is 
significant that it came as it did in performance 
of a personal compact between Lincoln and his 
God. That epoch-marking, human document 
leaped from the burning heart of our “man of 
sorrows.” Thank God for the vows: even for 
some that we have poorly kept—so they were 
genuine when they were born. The highest 
reaches with which we have been credited 
represent our partial fulfillment of some pas- 
sionate vow. 

“I promised mother,” confessed a lad, as his 
best reason for declining to join in a certain 
revel. Doubtless it lacked somewhat of being 
the noblest reason. Doubtless also the original 
vow was reckless and ill-considered. He might 
have broken it. But doubtless also God is 
pleased to make use of just such hasty pledges 
as a means of holding his children to their 
tasks. I am reminding you of your own vows 
as of the supreme moments of the soul. 

How did the story come out, you ask, con- 
cerning Jephthah? I do not precisely know. A 
totally unwarranted amount of attention has 
been given to this transaction, as if the honor 
of God were at stake. Let me say, in brief, 
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that there is no valid reason for supposing that 
the fulfillment of the father’s vow cost his child 
her life. The implication is that she was 
pledged to some sort of “separate” life, like 
the nuns, and that she heroically helped her 
distracted father to keep his vow. But in and 
over all shines the glory of a spirit which, 
having passionately promised, would fulfill the 
promise at cost of pain and tears. 
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THE FRUSTRATE GHOST-FACE 


Now and again, in a famous art gallery, will 
be encountered a canvas bearing this descrip- 
tive legend: “Portrait of a Young Woman, by 
. or “Portrait of an Old Man, by ic 
To me the description always seems super- 
fluous. Worse than that: it is either an unneces- 
sary defense of the artist, or an equally gratui- 
tous affront to the intelligence of the beholder, 
like the small child’s label on his drawing: 
“This is a horse.” Sometimes doubtless we 
need the services of. the label, as in certain 
matters of conduct. For example, you would 
scarcely recognize some acts as benevolent un- 
less their perpetrators so assured you. You 
would not know how kind and forgiving some 
people are without their boisterous and repeated 
asseverations to that effect. But, ordinarily, 
we can easily identify kindness and truth when 
we meet them anywhere; and, ordinarily, we 
can promptly differentiate as between youth 
and age, male and female, in portraits. For 
my part, I prefer to let an anonymous likeness 
tell its own story—like the famous “La Gia- 
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We are to study this time an unnamed por- 
trait from the old Album. I have turned to it 
many times, and as often turned away with a 
sense of perplexity. The portrait baffles me: 
I do not know what to make of the original. 
Just about as soon as I get my mind made up 
I seem to find reasons for unmaking it and 
starting the process again. ‘The face is as 
enigmatic as Da Vinci’s “smiling one,” above 
referred to; nay, as some of the faces one meets 
on the street, any commonplace day. At any 
rate it is an interesting face, and the reader 
who fails to accept my interpretation is quite 
at liberty to make one of his own. So far we 
shall readily agree that it is the “Portrait of a 
Young Man.” Youth looks at you from the 
eyes; throbs for you in the restlessness of the 
hand. Lacking the author’s descriptive word, 
we easily recognize it as a picture of life’s 
forenoon. 

Let me begin at the beginning of the story. 
“There wds a young man... who... de- 
parted out of the city .. . to sojourn where 
he could find a place.” Usually, the direction 
is quite the opposite—from the country to the 
city. The city is a strange magnet for the 
young. Age reverses the process often, but 
young, leaping blood urges toward the place 
where the tides meet and life is tensest, thus 
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making at once the problem of the country 
and of the city. O, the farms deserted and the 
homesteads fallen into decay because the sons 
born there have gone to the city! And O, the 
piteous loneliness and the still more piteous 
moral tragedies when the sons reach the city! 
Doubtless it will need more than legislation 
and economic arguments and “Old Home Days” 
to change the movement. One must damp the 
fires in the souls of the young. Youth, at its 
best, knows not how to “play safe”; the “cos- 
mic urge” is upon it. And only when we can 
show the superior venture of agriculture for 
eager spirits shall we see young men dropping 
clerkships for plows and reapers. 

The Mohammedan dates everything from 
“The Hegira,” as he calls it. Yet the Hegira 
was merely the breaking out and away of a 
certain young man. He was not attempting 
to blaze a path for anybody else; he was play- 
ing pioneer for his own eager soul. The year 
622 was his spiritual birthday, and only inci- 
dentally a date for the “faithful” to reckon 
from. But as a matter of sober history the 
world dates all its great movements from some 
“Hegira.”” Somebody has to break loose from 
old moorings: as Abraham did when he quitted 
Chaldea; as John Huss did when he dared to 
think for his own soul; as the Pilgrims did 
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when they set sail from Leyden; as Lincoln did 
when he signed the Emancipation Proclamation; 
as Woodrow Wilson did when, after nameless 
agonies, he cast in our lot with the protagonists 
for world-democracy. Never can the world get 
on without the bound-breaking spirit of the 
pioneer. 

And, normally, the pioneer is a young man 
or woman. Advancing years tend to make us 
conservative. We learn to accept situations 
which ought not to be accepted gracefully.” 
We count the cost so carefully that we even- 
tually decide not to build. We look twice 
before we leap—and end by sitting still. Up 
to the time of the Revolution China was an 
old man’s country. Everything must continue 
as it had been. Youth had to deny the fire in 
its veins, or see its veins emptied on the ground. 
Modern China is the response to the daring 
and challenge of youth. If the party of the 
“Young Turks” had stayed young, Turkey’s 
sympathids in the great war might have been 
different. Youth is the bound-breaker to which 
the world is under eternal obligation. 

Darwin had reached middle life before he 
made public his “Origin of Species,” but he 
dreamed the dream and wrote the book twenty 
years earlier. Cobden was still a young man 
when he dared to affront the fiscal policy of 
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England. Luther’s defiance to Rome was the 
ringing challenge of youth. Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Charlemagne, Julius Czsar changed 
world-maps before they learned the saving 
grace of caution. The flame which was turned 
from persecution to apostleship, in Paul, was 
the leaping flame of youth. Jesus had given 
the world a new ethic and a new life, and had 
completed his Father’s work, at thirty-three. 
O, splendid, transforming spirit of youth to 
which nothing is impossible; which so long as 
there is an unconquered foot of territory on 
earth goes restless, and then sighs for new 
worlds to subdue! 

Even if there had been no draft-laws, and age- 
limits and the like, still would this have been a 
young man’s war. Youth won it. Mature age 
might finance it, and experience direct it, but 
men under thirty did the fighting and brought 
home hostile banners. You could not keep 
youth out of the contest. More boys lied 
about their age, this past year or two, for the 
sake of getting to the front than strained the 
truth on the way to a marriage license. Let 
us not grieve overmuch because the colors 
called our youth; the boys called the colors. 
And if we shall ever be able to draft into the 
service of life’s holiest ideals the same mount- 
ing flame, the same imperious passion, the same 
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unrecking abandon, earth will have rolled out 
of darkness into supernal day. 

But the young man in the portrait: the 
Record observes that he was looking for a 
“place”; or, to quote more exactly, he was 
hunting a place of sojourn. I am not sure that 
the description is a compliment to him, he 
being a young man. The last thing husky 
youth asks for itself is a comfortable berth to 
dispose its bones in. Letters from our boys in 
camp and at the front confess, with a sort of 
joy, to all manner of hardships. Such is the 
spirit of youth. I am amused when I read, in 
some country journal for example, that young 
So and So has “accepted a position” with this 
firm or that. Make sure that some anxmic 
editor devised the phrasing. Youth does not 
“accept” positions: youth goes after positions, 
demands positions, nor will take““No” for answer. 

“Do you want a boy?” asked an applicant 
for an office job. 

““No,”’#was the cheerless reply, “I don’t want 
a boy.” 

“Well,” persisted the lad, “do you need a 
boy?” 

“No,” came the answer again, “I don’t need 
a boy.” 

“All right, sir, but do you have to have a 
boy?” 
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“Yes,” admitted the man in the chair, “I 
have to have a boy. I don’t want one, and I 
don’t need one; I have to have one, and you may 
be the incumbent.” 

Youth is not normally shy or reticent in its 
claims. John Alden, with his hat in his hand, 
beating about the bush, saying everything ex- 
cept the one eager thing he was bursting to 
say, gets nowhere, in love or in business or in 
war. I suppose that Archimedes talked scien- 
tific wisdom when he said that if some one 
would give him standing room, with his lever 
he could move the world. But I am sure that 
he was an elderly man when he said it. Youth 
does not use the same vernacular. Youth would 
demand a place to rest the lever; nay, would 
build a platform somewhere outside the planet 
and begin the earth-moving. Such is youth at 
its best, as the Creator designed it to be. 

Such, however, was not the young man of 
the portrait. He was more anxious for a place 
than he was to play the man. Evidently, he 
was willing to strain a point or two of con- 
science rather than to be out of a job. I cannot 
think he was quite comfortable in his new 
position; but he was a “place-hunter,” and 
your place-hunter must always deny some part 
of his soul. This is the deteriorative process 
we see going on every day—men sacrificing 
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honor and sentiment and conviction for the 
sake of a living. You will hear them confess 
it, sadly sometimes; sometimes brazenly. “A 
man must live,” they say. Not necessarily. If 
he cannot live like a gentleman and a Christian 
he can at least die like one. When Millet was 
assured by his friends that unless he lowered 
his artistic ideals to sacrilegious levels he would 
starve, the painter of “The Angelus” replied, 
“Then I can at least starve like a man.” And 
he held his shining way. As a matter of fact, 
he did not starve. The mortality rate for loy- 
alty to conviction is low. But it could afford 
to be higher than it is, rather than that sons of 
God should play poltroon with their heavenly 
gifts. Usually the world brings its choicest 
honors, even though tardily, to the man who is 
true to himself. But laurel or no laurel, from 
men, any brother of man may live and die with 
the supreme honor of being unafraid and un- 
ashamed before God. I believe the world needs 
a few martyrs to holy principle more than it 
needs an extra millionaire or two or a genera- 
tion of healthy humans. 

Little Belgium had a chance to save her na- 
tional life. All she needed to do was to bow to 
the inevitable, as we say. Posterity would jus- 
tify her. I wonder? Posterity is often as 
harsh as truth. Whatever its current practice, 
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it is brutally frank with its awards to its pro- 
genitors. It builds few monuments to those 
who gained the whole world at the expense of 
their souls. Nobody can predict the future of 
Belgium. But at least she has saved her own 
soul. And she has enriched mankind with an 
example of courage which will last till the ages 
are done. Needless to ask where Cardinal 
Mercier went to school. He got his degree in 
the school of Jesus Christ. He has sat at the 
feet of the Man who when he was tempted to 
satisfy his bodily hunger at the price of his 
soul cried to the tempters of all future time, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

But the man in the portrait—I can under- 
stand him. Anybody can understand him. 
When he left home he carried with him a special 
aptitude. He had been trained for a particular 
vocation. Normally, he would follow his bent. 
Under ordinary circumstances he ought to follow 
it. I do not know just why it is that a phy- 
sician’s son should be predisposed to medicine, 
or an artist’s son to painting or music, or a 
banker’s son to finance. Is it heredity, or en- 
vironment, or what? Sometimes we seek to 
explain a man’s success in law or business by 
observing that he comes of a long line of bar- 
risters or merchants. This young man in the 
portrait sprang from a family of ministers, as 
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we might say. He was a Levite, which meant 
that he was specially trained for and dedicated 
to the offices of religion. By the discharge of 
such offices he expected to get his living. And 
it was with priestly hand that he knocked at 
Micah’s door, on a certain eventful day. Nat- 
urally enough, he expected to ply his vocation 
wherever he might come. Naturally enough— 
providing he never compounded a felony for 
the sake of working at his trade. There is the 
peril: that we shall think more of our trade 
than of our souls. Thus I have heard ministers 
even talk of their calling. They did not know 
any other trade except that of sermon-making 
and pastoral ministry. And they were willing 
to stultify their own souls before God rather 
than change their vocation. For sake of the 
wages they would continue to do what they 
could no longer do for God. 

Here was the cardinal mistake of the young 
man in the story. The only profession he un- 
derstood was the ministerial, and when Micah 
offered him a salary, with certain other emolu- 
ments, to play the priest in that household, the 
young man accepted. Think of it again: “Ten 
shekels of silver by the year, and a suit of 
apparel, and . . . victuals.” O, I do not care 
what the salary was. It might have been a 
thousand shekels per annum, and everything 
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else in proportion, and still it would have been 
poverty-pay for the doing of an unworthy 
thing. No wages are ever ample enough to 
compensate a son of God for prostituting his 
gift—whether that gift be music or ministry, 
technical skill or friendship. “It is a dreadful 
thing,” says James Lane Allen, in one of his 
stories, “to sell your time or your strength or 
your talent—a new version of the world-old 
tragedy of slavery.” But there are so many 
specious voices. Recall how the unfaithful 
steward argued his case in Jesus’s parable: 
“What shall I do? . . . I cannot dig; to beg I 
am ashamed.” But digging, if it killed him, 
and begging if it shamed him, would have been 
less shameful and fatal than the course he took. 
Nothing will ever excuse a man for practicing 
his profession when he can no longer put heart 
into it, or honor, or the service of God. 
Evidently Micah greatly wanted a priest— 
for what precise reason I cannot say. He had 
been a thief: he had stolen eleven hundred 
shekels of silver from his mother. And when 
the truth came out he attempted to readjust 
matters and at the same time to secure a 
neighborhood reputation for piety by setting up 
a church in his own house. Part of the stolen 
silver went into an idol with which, I suppose, 
to help him salve his soul—just as more mod- 
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ern financiers have built hospitals and endowed 
colleges, and all that, to equalize things with 
God and men. And the young man was in- 
vited to play priest in an irregular establish- 
ment. And he knew better than to accept the 
office. Certainly he was familiar with the 
Jewish commandment against graven images; 
he was a Levite. Possibly he realized the 
hypocrisy of the whole proceeding. But he 
wanted the “‘place,” and he coveted the honor. 
And you see him turn in at Micah’s door. 

Nor is that the worst of it. The Record says 
that he “was content to dwell with the man: 
and the young man was unto him as one of his 
sons.” If he had been uncomfortable in his new 
position I should have more hope for him; if 
his soul had kept protesting all the time; if his 
face had confessed a divided heart. So long 
as a man is unhappy in his compromises with 
evil you may take comfort. Some specially 
hard jolt may throw him out of the bed he has 
made for ,his soul, but when he succeeds in 
settling down and being acclimatized in a false 
environment, some part of him is moribund, if 
not already dead. As Job observed: ‘There is 
hope for a tree if it be cut down.” But what 
hope for a man who has deliberately and 
contentfully buried some part of his soul? 

Thus life went on for a time. Then, one 
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day, certain compatriots of the young Levite 
came to Micah’s door, and the young man 
went away with them. Leaving the idol and 
the ephod behind? O no; he took them: or, 
to speak more exactly, went with them, back 
toward the land of his birth. Now, you may 
make of that what you will. Frankly, I do 
not know what to make of it. Whether he be- 
lieved in the sort of moral arithmetic, accord- 
ing to which “two wrongs make a right,” or 
was merely avid of greater honor (which his 
rescuers promised him), or was still hunting a 
“place,” I do not know. But I meet his coun- 
terpart very often among modern men. And I 
do with him as I do with them—I leave him to 
God, who, possessing all the facts, may be 
trusted to do the best possible thing for a 
young man who has not made the most of 
himself. 


IX 
THE FACE AVERTED 


In one of his inimitable sermons Bishop 
Quayle imagines himself trying to catch sight 
of his subject’s face. “‘Please, Brother Enoch,” 
he pleads, “won’t you turn your face this way? 
We know that you are hurrying, but won’t you 
look this way?” I confess to a similar feeling 
with respect to Abinadab. His face is always 
averted. The only likeness we have is a profile, 
hardly so satisfying as that even. And yet, as 
if we had suddenly caught glimpse of his face 
in a mirror, I find it strangely appealing. I 
can imagine so much that I cannot prove. 
Frankly, one cannot find record of a single 
thing he did, nor report of a word he spoke. 
I am to tell the story of a man who has to his 
published credit not an exploit, not a brave 
speech, not even a splendid self-surrender. 
Fancy attempting to paint the likeness of a man 
who never shows his eyes. Such is the portrait 
in the Album. .And yet, somehow, I feel that 
we know him better than we know certain 
celebrities whose names are in everybody’s 
mouth. 


Sometimes you become acquainted with a 
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man by what I may call the method of reac- 
tion. You do not find him doing spectacular 
things, nor overhear him saying brilliant things. 
You merely observe the quiet, unmistakable 
way he reacts to certain stimulations. When 
the modern physician wants to know what ails 
his patient, or if anything ails him, he fre- 
quently introduces a foreign substance into the 
body and watches the reaction; or he takes a 
few drops of blood from the patient’s veins 
and performs his experiments there, reading the 
story backward, as we might say, getting his 
diagnosis by reaction. Thus many of the 
chemists’ secrets have been won. And what is 
true in a chemical laboratory or in the mys- 
terious processes of the body is not less true of 
the soul. If we knew the precise stimulus to 
apply, we could learn by reaction all that we 
need to know about folks. 

So with Abinadab. When the ark was set 
down at his door it revealed in an instant, as 
truly as during the ensuing twenty years, the 
kind of man he was. You cannot imagine that 
reverend object being set down before any door 
in the land. Even a dog declines to make 
friends with some people; and it is notorious 
that children rarely hold out seductive arms to 
unloving strangers. The human heart knows by 
a sort of intuition many wonderful things that 
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learned professors cannot teach. As Pascal has 
it, “The heart hath reasons that the reason 
knows not of.” And woe betide the brain 
which attempts to sophisticate or browbeat the 
heart. So I do not think it was by accident 
that the ark of the covenant was brought to 
Abinadab’s door “in the hill.” It might have 
been accident, of course. Perhaps the men of 
Kirjath-jearim were in a hurry to be rid of 
their burden. Fearsome tales were being told 
of the perils of handling it. One recalls that 
the Philistines became more anxious to get rid 
of it than they had been at first to capture it. 
And at its latest resting place, before it was 
set down by Abinadab’s door, some fifty thou- 
and people perished miserably for an unwar- 
ranted look. It may be that these volunteer 
bearers could not too promptly be relieved of 
their responsibility. And the breath they 
caught as they set down their burden at Abina- 
dab’s door expressed the relief of tense nerves 
as truly as, of aching shoulders. 

And yet I do not believe that this precarious 
honor came to Abinadab’s door by accident 
merely. I prefer to think that his neighbors 
were paying him the highest compliment within 
their gift. There were doors in Kirjath-jearim 
before which they would as soon think of be- 
stowing their burden as of putting jewels in the 
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snout of swine. Abinadab’s door was different 
—or so I like to think—in the estimation of his 
neighbors. You cannot brick in and wall up 
the aroma and magnetism of a good life. Good- 
ness is less in need of advertisement than is 
any other product of humanity. I mean, it has 
its own unique method of advertising. It ad- 
vertises by what it is. The most potent in- 
fluence in the world is as unconscious as the 
shining of Moses’s face or the perfume of 
flowers. Recall the tribute paid by a certain 
influential woman to the prophet Elisha. He 
had been going up and down her street day 
after day, with none to credential him, no 
banner to herald him. He had merely lived 
the kind of unostentatious life which is the 
most vociferous thing in the world. And one 
day the woman said to her husband, “Behold, 
now, I perceive that this is an holy man of 
God which passeth by us continually.” She 
might have been wrong in her inference, but 
usually we make fewer mistakes in such mat- 
ters than we do in investing our money or 
selecting our friends. So they built a little 
prophet’s chamber on the wall. And Elisha 
never knew how he happened to be chosen for 
such friendly honor. Concerning Jesus, the 
Record says that it was almost impossible for 
him to practice retirement, because even in 
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hiding “he could not be hid.” Of course not. 
His kind of life is the most luminous thing in 
the world. As well expect the sun to get up 
to-morrow morning, and not make earth aware 
of the difference, as to live the sort of minister- 
ing life Jesus lived and keep people from 
finding it out. 

I am not at all surprised at the decadence of 
the so-called “‘testimony meeting.” To admit 
the truth, there was a thinly veiled immodesty 
about it. People got up to tell what the Lord 
had done for them, and frequently ended by 
telling what they had done for the Lord. No- 
body need say how happy he is in the Lord; he 
never can keep happiness from spilling out at 
his eyes. Nobody need protest his superior 
purity; he will declare it or deny it next time 
he shakes hands or says “Good morning.” No- 
body need advertise his unselfishness; the fame 
of it will reach others before he can fix up the 
phrases. I think the neighbors knew Abinadab 
quite as pvell as he knew himself. They felt 
that if there was one home in Gibeah where 
the ark would be safe, that home was Abina- 
dab’s. And when they rested the ark in front 
of his door “in the hill” they paid him the 
highest compliment they had to offer. 

And Abinadab? Well, of course, I must not 
read too much from the outline of that averted 
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face. But I make sure that the owner of the 
house was surprised. Embarrassed possibly; 
troubled even; certainly surprised. He had 
not been seeking this special honor. If he were 
as modest a man as his portrait implies, he 
would have been the last to expect the honor 
of being host of the ark. Any other home but 
his! They say of some men that you cannot 
pay them compliments. They never seem to 
realize that you are talking about them when 
compliments are in the air. And to me, at 
least, there is a certain deliciousness in the way 
such shy folks will duck and run when you 
try to tell them how good or wise or kind they 
are. I find no fault with the pursuit of honor. 
It is a worthier pursuit than quest of riches or 
pleasure—even though it be “the last infirmity 
of noble minds.” Nevertheless the catching up 
with honor is always somewhat less than being 
caught up with by honor—as a surprise. Else 
what did Jesus mean by his homily on the 
upper and lower seats at the table? Natural 
enough, and well enough, in its way, to offer 
oneself as qualified candidate for the honors of 
men and God; but to be elected to honor, with- 
out having conducted first an expensive and 
perhaps humiliating campaign, is an immeas- 
urably finer achievement. 

When Florence Nightingale was being com- 
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plimented upon her great gifts she shook her 
head and replied: ‘No, I merely worked hard, 
very hard; and I never refused God anything.” 
She could not see any equivalence between the 
Jabor she had bestowed and the laurel of suc- 
cess. It was all a bewildering surprise to wake 
and find herself famous. I doubt if she ever 
admitted her own fame. “Why callest thou 
me good?”’ protested Jesus when a certain ruler 
addressed him as ‘Good Master.” I know 
what the usual interpretation is; that before 
Jesus would permit himself to be called “good” 
he must be recognized as divine. But, for me, 
there is in his protest an illustration of that 
spiritual modesty which garments the greatest 
souls. For the moment Jesus almost forgot 
that the visitor was talking about him. 

‘So I do not think that Abinadab courted the 
honor which came to his home. I do not think 
he would have dared to court it. He might 
have said, in the familiar language of another: 
**T am not worthy of the least of all thy bene- 
fits,’ much less of this.” And when his humble 
dwelling housed the precious ark of the cov- 
enant Abinadab could scarcely believe his own 
eyes. Such is the invariable attitude of modest 
souls. We never earn the finest possessions of 
life. Even Israel was warned that Canaan was 
not a reward for superior piety, but an incentive 
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.to it. “Understand, therefore, that the Lord 
thy God giveth thee not this good land... 
for thy righteousness.”” We need this same cau- 
tion with respect to every precious acre in life. 
When it comes to the question of wages few of 
us would like what we earn. Often we earn 
tears and God gives us joy. We earn thistles 
and God gives us flowers. We earn enemies 
and God gives us friends. We earn death and 
he gives us life. O, what a difference it would 
make in our treatment of life’s choicest pos- 
sessions if we remembered how they surpass 
our desert! I do not like to see any man too 
sure of his treasure, as if he had paid for it, and 
held it in fee. Let life’s dearest possessions— 
health and fortune and friends and love—seem 
what, indeed, they are, the overflow of the 
good God into our lives. And then veil your 
face, and hush your voice, and sit reverent and 
abashed, like Abinadab with the ark in his 
home. 

But look again at that averted face. I said 
that Abinadab would scarcely have dared to 
court the honor brought to his door. Now I 
am sure of it, and for a different reason. The 
presence of the ark cost him dear. He began 
to pay the price when they set apart one of his 
sons to guard the Sanctity. Of course that was 
honor also; but it reduced by one the pairs of 
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hands on the farm. In a sense Abinadab gave 
up Eleazer when Eleazer took his station by 
the ark. And through the twenty years that 
followed many were the sacrifices involved. 
Maybe somebody had to move out in order to 
make room for the ark. Things were altered 
now, as always they are when some symbol of 
God crosses the threshold of a home. And 
then, at the last, Abinadab gave another son, 
this time by death, as penalty for laying 
thoughtless hand upon the ark as the oxen 
drew it away toward the tabernacle. Uzzah 
was Abinadab’s son, and the Record says that 
“when they came to Nachon’s threshing floor, 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, for the 
oxen shook it, . . . and there he died by the 
ark of God.” 

O, yes, there is a profound sense in which it 
remains true that we pay for our dearest pos- 
sessions, even for the rich tenants of our lives. 
We pay to keep them. We pay for the honor 
they bring and the glory they shed. We ought 
not to pray for the honor and the glory unless 
we are ready to pay for them in the coin of the 
heart. This is what we forget: that every fresh 
visitation from God brings new responsibility. 
We cannot have the honor without the burden 
of it. Give a child a half dollar and you have 
charged him with new obligation. He is not 
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quite the same boy afterward. He must do 
something with the half dollar. He must bank 
it, or hide it, and soon or late he must use it. 
And the way he uses it will publish the sort of 
boy he is. Give your clerk promotion and you 
set him glad, of course. But you ought to 
make him solemn also. He must be more of a 
man now, in order to fill the new position. 
Consecration which sufficed for the old job will 
not suffice for the new. He cannot hope to 
hold the new honor except as he stretches his 
soul to meet it. 

Let God give you a talent—for literature or 
music or friendship, or what you will. God is 
wonderfully lavish in the bestowal of such gifts, 
more lavish than we commonly admit. The 
trouble is that we do not always admit the 
obligation which comes across the threshold of 
life with the talent. And, besides, there are so 
many buried talents, buried by inadequate or 
ignoble use. When God enriches you with any 
sort of special talent he charges you to be by 
so much a larger man. Let God give you a 
flood-tide love, a love which sweeps in and fills 
all the channels and bays of life for you: love 
of friend, love of lover, love of child. When 
such a great love comes God gave it, for “love 
is of God, and God is love.” But remember 
the obligation accompanying the gift. A great 
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love puts you under heavenly bonds to be a 
better man or woman. You cannot hope to 
keep the love unless you pay the price for it. 
Merely to accept the love, and thrill with it, 
and see heaven through it, and not to try to be 
worthy of it—this is soul-suicide. Or let God 
give you Jesus Christ, as he has done. It is the 
supreme thing God can do. It is the measure 
of his love. What will the recipient do? One 
cannot keep Jesus Christ except by paying the 
beautiful price of such hospitality. The first 
door he came to, ages ago, was. shut, because 
there was “no room in the inn.” And that 
unnamed innkeeper lost the holiest honor ever 
brought to his threshold. I am sure there was 
a way to keep the honor if he had only known. 
Perhaps some other guest might have been 
asked to move out—to make room for Jesus. 
But always it costs to entertain him. Even 
though he brings infinitely more than he takes, 
still it costs to have him. And to accept his 
grace an deny him room is to lose him. 

But Abinadab. I am sure there are many 
other lessons to be learned from that averted 
face. I content myself with this further one: 
that for a score of years he played host to the 
ark of God. Evidently, he did his part well, 
or the ark would have moved on long before 
the twenty years had passed. Not a word is 
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said concerning the long interval. But, for that 
matter, the sweetest chapters of human life are 
rarely published. It is the tragedy that finds 
its way to the newspaper. One may keep at 
his work, day after day, earning his salary and 
glad in his friends, and no particular comment 
is elicited, any more than when the letter- 
carrier arrives at his usual hour or the sun 
rises on time. Back in our hearts we expect 
such things to be. It is a sign of cynicism 
when we expect them to be different. Life 
ought to mean industry and fidelity and love— 
and the ark in the home. I do not think we 
ought to look for any published record of the 
ongoings of Abinadab’s home, so long as he 
keeps his home worthy of the honor vouchsafed 
it. He lived his own life and ordered the life of 
his household with reference to the ark. And 
when a man does that he lives a great life, 
whether or not the newspapers ever print his 
name. 

But in absence of information on the point 
I like to imagine the new sanctity which the 
ark brought to the home in which it rested. 
Life is always different after the ark of God 
passes the doorsill. One has to use a broom 
differently when the ark is in the house. One 
has to play the business-game honestly with 
the ark at hand. One cannot practice revenge 
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or cruelty in the presence of the ark. One 
must love more reverently, and be more pa- 
tient with the children after the ark comes in. 
I say “the ark’’: but the ark was only a symbol; 
it stood for God. And for God to be in the 
home means far more than to play host to the 
ark. How far different is your home because 
God is in it? One day the ark of the covenant 
went out of Abinadab’s home. I can guess his 
regret at seeing it go. One recalls the pathetic 
passion of the “‘Music Master” when they took 
his piano away. But music stayed; it always 
stays where the musician is. And when the 
ark went out of Abinadab’s house, God, whose 
symbol the ark was, tarried—as long as Abina- 
dab would let him stay. 


xX 
THE RECOVERED FACE 


No album is complete that omits the portrait 
of the cripple. At least, the full annals of life 
always include him. If you miss him on the 
highway you may find him in your home. Or, 
escaping him there, you may encounter him in 
your own soul. Maimed in foot or brain or 
heart, he is integral part of the landscape across 
which you look from your life-window. One day 
in Liverpool I found myself counting the lame 
folks on the street. Some hitched a trifle in their 
gait; others dragged themselves wearily over 
the pavement. Never until then had I realized 
that the world included so large a percentage 
of cripples. Indeed, I wondered if Liverpool 
was an exception in that respect. Lame folks, 
bent folks, dwarfed folks were on every crowded 
block. And if my tally could have been made 
to include the crippled souls that inhabit 
straight bodies, my day’s equanimity were 
worse disturbed. Always the cripples to be. 
reckoned with in our estimates and programs 
of life. According to the familiar narrative in 


the book of Acts you could not even go to 
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church in Jerusalem without brushing against 
the lame man at the Beautiful Gate. 

So I am opening the old Album to-day at 
the portrait of a cripple—a physical cripple. 
That is not the worst kind, as we well know. 
A man may limp physically into the richest 
kingdoms of usefulness and honor. With such 
a gift as was his dower, Byron need not have 
been so bitter about his clubfoot. I have 
known chair-ridden or bedridden invalids who 
shone their rooms full of celestial cheer. None 
the less physical crippledom is bad enough. 
Mephibosheth—for such is the name under the 
portrait—was piteously lame. He had been so 
from five years of age. By a nurse’s careless- 
ness he had been defrauded of the ordinary 
human right to a pair of straight limbs. Like 
some wistful lads and lassies I have seen 
watching their comrades at play, he had never 
known the joy of leapfrog or a mad race through 
the fields. He had been doomed to the inac- 
tion that, often deforms the soul. Life had 
gone drearily we may believe. He was a king’s 
grandson. And his grandsire had perished in- 
gloriously in battle. And his great-hearted 
father also was dead. 

It was David that put Mephibosheth’s por- 
trait in the Album. Apparently the cripple had 
ceased hoping to see it there. He was so heay- 
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ily handicapped that he had buried his dream. 
Time was—but, of course, I do not know what 
his personal dream was. But I know that 
every normal son of God dreams of the things 
he will be and do. Your newsboy does not 
expect to be selling papers always. Your young 
mechanic does not see himself at a bench for 
aye, earning the same wages. Your common 
soldier dreams of a commission. And when life 
yields nothing more eventful than the prosy 
task with which he began, sometimes the dream 
dies in the soul of a man. That is what ails a 
host of us. We have stopped dreaming. We 
have gotten to the summit of the hill, and are 
looking down. Nothing bigger to expect from 
the world about us—just wages and a roof over 
our heads. Nothing unusual to claim from our 
friends—merely pallid good will and long- 
distance help. Nothing extraordinary to look 
for in ourselves: we have been over the prem- 
ises, from garret to cellar, and found few 
treasures. Life looks deadly drab and prosy, 
any ordinary morning, to the human pilgrim 
who has ceased to dream. You cannot live 
more than a ten-per-cent life, lacking your 
dream. Said a woman to me once, “I have 
lost all my illusions’”—all the rosy edges gone, 
all the crimson and gold, all the shining ideals 
with which one lures onward the soul. If what 
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she said is true, she is dead—all save the under- 
taker’s office. One cannot live without the 
dear dreams of youth. 

Thank God, then, for any hand which puts 
the portrait in the Album. That was what 
David did for Mephibosheth the cripple—gave 
him back the right to dream. O, the Christli- 
ness of doing that! In the amphitheater of a 
hospital I watched a famous surgeon perform 
one of his almost incredible feats of surgery. 
It was upon the foot of a child. For a club- 
foot the boy was to have a straight foot—so they 
said; for, frankly, with the welter of blood and 
flutter of bandages, I never could have guessed 
what was happening. Giving a straight leg for 
a crooked; giving a cripple a new chance in life; 
nay, giving a little brother of the poor his right 
to dream. That most of all—the right to 
dream, a place in the Album. And, sometimes, 
you can do that when you cannot straighten 
the crooked foot. Sometimes you can, at the 
least, help the cripple to bear his lameness. 
Sometimes you can put back the song in his 
heart. 

That is what David did for Mephibosheth. 
But please notice why. I am not adducing it 
as the loftiest conceivable reason; I am merely 
confessing the utter humanness of it. One day 
David fell to missing Mephibosheth’s father 
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especially. I do not know why or how such 
days come, but on some particular day the 
heart cries inconsolably for a dead mate. You 
fairly ache with loneliness. And you almost 
would give the sight of one eye for a glimpse 
with the other eye of your friend. After the 
first wild pain of separation passes we seem to 
be getting on pretty well until, one day, we do 
not get on at all. David had such a blinding 
rush of heart-hunger for Jonathan. If David 
could only see him again; if there were some- 
thing to do for him; if there were left on earth 
somebody whom Jonathan loved, and on whom 
David might pour his pent longing for Jona- 
than! “And David said: Is there yet any 
that is left of the house of Saul, that I may 
show him kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” 
Fortunately for Mephibosheth, he happened 
to fit the description. And the beautiful thing 
David did for the cripple was in reality done 
for the cripple’s dead father, concerning whom 
David once cried, “Oh, Jonathan, thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 
And Mephibosheth found himself recalled from 
semi-banishment to a permanent place at the 
king’s table—all for David’s love for Jonathan. 
Naturally, I should prefer that any kindness 
done me be done for my own sake, not my 
father’s or friend’s. I am that human, like the 
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rest of you. But I should be loath to cut any 
nerve of vicarious ministry in a world that 
needs ministry so much. Every student who 
enjoys the privileges of the Memorial Library 
at Harvard drinks from a cup prepared in the 
name of a son who went down with the Titanic. 
Every girl redeemed through the help of the 
Crittenton Mission memorializes the dead 
daughter of the founders. Up in New York 
State stands a beautiful church recently dedi- 
cated to the worship of God. Yet its builder 
is not fond of churches. So far as he is con- 
cerned, it is in name only a shrine to Jesus 
Christ: it is a shrine to the builder’s father 
and mother. For love of them and their love 
of Christ he built it. And yet I do not think that 
our gracious Lord disdains that sort of temple. 
Doubtless, it would mean more if it were 
erected to him; but it means much as it stands. 

O, the lovely deeds done in the name of the 
loved and lost! I have had people say to me, 
“I love ypu because I loved your father and 
mother.” Naturally, I should prefer to be loved 
for myself. And yet there is a sense in which a 
love given in the name and for the sake of 
another than the beneficiary may be most re- 
liable and lasting of all. Mephibosheth may 
not be lovable; he may not be loyal even. And 
if the continuation of David’s munificence de- 
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pends upon the winsomeness or merit of the 
cripple, woe betide the cripple. But when 
David’s treatment of Mephibosheth is a dec- 
laration of David’s love for the cripple’s father, 
the cripple may make a good many false steps 
before he falls from the favor of David. In- 
deed, I believe that an indispensable part of 
the world’s benefaction is done in that way. 
“This do in remembrance of me,” said our 
Lord on the night of his betrayal. He was 
referring to the bread and the wine. But, 
fortunately for the world for which he gave 
his life, we have not limited to the Communion 
Meal our “doing in remembrance of him.” The 
best part of our service of others is frequently 
done in remembrance of him. Not for the sake 
of the unlovely poor, but for the sake of the 
adorable Christ, do we open our purses. Not 
so much for the sake of the millions who sit in 
the darkness of heathendom, but for the sake 
of the Lord of Light, do we fill the missionary 
coffers, and give our boys and girls to the for- 
eign field. Not for the sake of our enemy do 
we forgive him before he asks—though doubt- 
less it is that we ought to do—but for the sake 
of our Master. And, doing such things for 
love of him, we cannot stop even when our 
beneficiary proves uncongenial or unworthy. 
But this is not the whole story. Always it 
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takes two to complete a gift—the bestower and 
the recipient. Without some sort of partner- 
ship on the side of the beneficiary the benefactor 
labors in vain. If Mephibosheth had proved as 
reluctant and generally disagreeable as some 
people I have tried to help, I do not think his 
portrait ought to be in the Album. Once I 
tried to take a frightened kitten from the 
branch of a tree. She wanted to get down. 
To that end she was mewing piteously. I 
fancied that she was soliciting my aid. But 
when I attempted to lift her down to safety 
and a saucer of milk, she spat and clawed and 
acted generally feline. But for my own peace 
of mind I had left her up in the tree. Folks 
are not unlike that ungrateful kitten. They will 
hardly permit you to help them out of their 
distress. They act as if your motive were ma- 
licious. And if they do not actually spit and 
scratch, they make up in other ways for the 
omission. One day I sent a basket of pro- 
visions t6 a needy home. There was no doubt 
about the need, nor, I think, as to the sincerity 
of my motive. I was trying to bless. And 
the woman who opened the door snarled, and 
wanted to know if the donor supposed they 
were beggars. O, yes, she kept the basket; 
yet she managed to spoil the taste of my 
ministry to her need. 
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If there is an art of doting favors, there is a 
kindred art of accepting favors. And some- 
times I think there are more gracious givers 
than gracious recipients. Of course we cannot 
stop trying to bless—especially in remembrance 
of Him who groaned over the city he came to 
redeem: “O Jerusalem, . . . how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not!” Of course we cannot stop— 
when we are ministering to the poor and 
broken, for love of Him. But a modest amount 
of appreciation would keep us singing at the 
task. 

Mephibosheth behaved like a gentleman in 
the presence of David’s great kindness. I do 
not mean that he rushed to it, as a child once 
did to grab the nickel I held out to him. I 
like the modesty of the man. The dream was 
almost too good to come true. But after 
Mephibosheth had made obeisance, according to 
the custom of his day, he took the proffered 
place at the king’s table, without cringing and 
without bravado. He matched spirit with 
spirit, dignity with dignity. And so I am twice 
glad for what David did, out of love of Jona- 
than. Some years ago I bought a volume of 
sermons by an eminent preacher. And as I 
ran over the list of titles my eye stopped at 
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this one: “The Most Popular Sin in the World.” 
I recall teasing my curiosity a bit before I 
turned to the sermon. What was the most 
popular sin in the world? Lying? Or drinking? 
Or unchastity? Or envy? No, none of these, 
according to the author, but ingratitude. And 
in witness thereof he cited the case of the ten 
lepers, only one of whom returned to give 
thanks. I am not sure that he proved his 
point, but the world has always gone short in 
real gratitude. To help make up the deficiency 
is a beautiful service of Christ. So to accept 
kindness as to set the doer’s heart pounding 
and make him eager to repeat the benefaction 
somewhere else; so to accept a compliment as 
to let it appear that you really deserved it, or 
are endeavoring so to do, is a fine spiritual 
artistry. 

But the cripple’s troubles were not at an end 
when he found a permanent place at the king’s 
table. There are fresh dangers that always 
come with promotion. I hear men talk rap- 
turously of the wonderful day when their ships 
shall come in. Nor would I kill their joy. But 
it is well to remember that when the ship comes 
in she is sure to bring some undesired cargo— 
new worries, new temptations, new threats of 
disaster. You cannot unload the ship of its 
joy and leave the pain on board. Every fresh 
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honor means an added burden. Each new for- 
tune carries with it the seed of bitterness. The 
higher you are lifted above your fellows, the 
more conspicuous target you make. If Mephi- 
bosheth had never been invited to the king’s 
table he would have escaped the breath of 
slander. Ziba lied about him to David: told 
David that the cripple who had been honored 
with a seat at the king’s table had turned 
traitor to his benefactor. It was a black day, 
both for David and Mephibosheth. I wonder 
if, for the time being, David wished he had 
left the cripple in obscurity? And I wonder if 
the cripple wished that David had never heard 
of him? But I am thinking particularly now 
about the cripple. One of the severest tests to 
which any son of God is ever subjected is to be 
unjustly accused. Few of us can bear it with 
composure. We grow hot and cold by turns. 
And we have such limited confidence in the 
triumph of truth that we fall to defending our- 
selves with sound and fury. Not so with this 
cripple of the long ago. He went on eating his 
meals at the king’s table, biding the time of his 
vindication. 

Of all the silences of Jesus none is more 
startling than his silence in the judgment hall 
before Pilate. ‘Hearest thou not,” asked the 
governor, “how many things they witness 
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against thee? And he answered him to never a 
word; insomuch that the governor marveled 
greatly.” Of course he marveled. I used to 
wish Jesus had broken the silence with one 
withering word. Do you fancy his soul did 
not smart with the wickedness of the slanders 
they brought against him? But the ages since 
have brought him vindication a thousand fold. 
Usually you do not need to wait long. A lie 
does not stick well to a clean soul. Match your 
life to the lie, if your life will stand it. , Let 
your friends and your God do most of the pro- 
testing on your behalf. One day the truth 
came out for Mephibosheth. He had a chance 
to tell his own story to the king. And David, 
with a touch of that splendid magnanimity 
which glorified him again and again, waved 
the slander back to the limbo where it be- 
longed, and sent Mephibosheth to his place at 
the king’s table. 

One glimpse more. The years had come and 
gone—famine years, part of them. And when 
David asked the reason for such discipline the 
finger of fate pointed to the house of Saul. 
Seven of his descendants must expiate in blood 
the crimes of their bloody father. *Twas a 
tense time for the cripple. His life was not 
more valuable than the lives of the others. 
Most men would have let him go first to the 
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gallows. But David’s heart cried to Jonathan, 
and he would not let them lay a finger upon 
the cripple. So one man proved his love for 
his dead friend, and the other honored his dead 
father. And you see the cripple at the king’s 
table—as the old Album reveals him. 


XI 
THE FACE OF STONE 


Tue trade-mark on a familiar brand of toilet 
preparations is the original manufacturer’s face. 
It is not what you would call a handsome face. 
I have sometimes felt that a man as plain as 
the one in question ought not to afflict the 
public with his features. However, there is no 
accounting for tastes; moreover, business is 
business, and one must not permit modesty to 
stand in the way of a good income. And, be- 
sides, a friend of mine met the man at Atlantic 
City a good many years ago. Evidently, my 
friend did not catch the name of the other, for 
he remarked, quite innocently, “Your face, sir, 
is very familiar.” 

“Well, I should hope so,” was the reply, “I 
have spent several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to get it before the public.” 

And hé smiled indulgently. And that is the 
end of the story, so far as I can recall. 

But I have often wondered if he enjoyed see- 
ing his picture on packages of his toilet stuff, 
in trolleys and newspapers and so on? Some 
people do, and would cheerfully pay several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for the satis- 
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persons. Small children are subject to it, and 
college freshmen, and railroad magnates, and 
Kaisers—and so through the list. Few but 
like to behold their features blazoned. But 
you never can be sure what will put your por- 
trait in the album. Fame is a strange mistress. 
The more sedulously you court her the more 
elusive she may become. The bigger price you 
pay for her favors the smaller may be your 
reward. Then, some time, when you are quite 
indifferent to her, she snaps your picture and 
puts it in her album where all may see. In- 
deed, this is part of the solemnity of life, that 
you never can be quite sure which act may be 
seized upon to give an immortality of remem- 
brance, whether for praise or blame. 

So with Benaiah. I do not know how he felt 
about seeing his portrait in the Album. Some 
rough-handed men like him are as shy as the 
traditional maiden. Yet here is the portrait, 
vivid still, after many centuries. And the first 
remark I wish to make about it is to wonder 
how the portrait got into the Album. Had we 
been making the selection, I think we should 
have left this one out. But God uses some 
rough tools for the rough work of the Kingdom. 
Did you ever observe particularly a stone- 
worker’s chisel? I used to think that if I were 
a stone-worker I would put a fine cutting edge 
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on my chisel. But the worker in stone knows 
better. So he hardens the metal, and leaves a 
broad edge, and strikes hard with his rusty 
hammer—and cuts the stubbornest stone. Why 
should God be less wise? Many of our criti- 
cisms of Bible characters are quite irrelevant. 
God was not preparing parlor ornaments when 
he trained Moses and Gideon, David and Paul. 
He was preparing to break stone—and hard 
stone at that. I do not even apologize for the 
imprecatory psalms any more, especially since 
the war with the Hun. Doubtless the kind of 
medicine which Israel administered to her ene- 
mies in Canaan was the only kind to cope with 
the disease. And if Elijah had used any 
gentler measures with the priests of Baal on 
Carmel he might have moved back the hands 
on eternity’s clock. The famous sermon which 
cost Saint Stephen his life was hardly calculated 
to soothe his auditors’ nerves; and even our 
gracious Lord said and did some caustic things. 

One cafnnot make any sense of history unless 
he admits God’s use of some exceedingly crude 
agents. Constantine was a pretty poor Chris- 
tian, but he broke some hard stone for God. 
Luther was almost savage in his orthodoxy, but 
who shall say that any less truculent variety of 
man would have served the divine purpose? 


John Wesley struck hard—and God honored 
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the blows. Yes, and by strange and staggering 
paradox you will find God using open foes and 
secret enemies, with all their malignancy and 
fury, to serve, by splendid reaction, the un- 
ceasing purpose of his truth and grace. I do 
not think it is so easy nowadays to believe in 
God. I mean that such faith involves far more 
than it once did. For me God was formerly 
the author of rose gardens and sunsets espe- 
cially. I could see him there without difficulty 
or embarrassment, and in the face of my 
mother, and in the eyes of happy children. 
And where I could not comfortably see him I 
did not try to see him. Instead I saw the face 
of the evil one—always working against God. 
*T was an easy fashion of disposing of the prob- 
lem. But I do not think it was a manly, rev- 
erent fashion. Snakes are just as truly a part 
of creation as butterflies are. Whirlwinds and 
earthquakes belong to the same process as sum- 
mer zephyrs and apple trees. Lust and rapine 
and murder must be taken into account when 
you make up your total impression of the di- 
vine government. You must not omit any 
disagreeable features in order to make out the 
case for a good world. God must be big enough 
to see all, and gather all into the sweep of a 
majestic plan, or else I do not think he is big 
enough to command our trust and love. 
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Men are saying that the war produced hosts 
of unbelievers. I do not wonder. We had not 
learned to believe in any but a God of rainbows 
and smiles and full dinner pails. They used to 
say over in England that an atheist was a man 
who could not get all the beer and skittles he 
wanted. Faith is often an acceptance of a God 
who does pleasant things. But a God who 
could permit such an earth-convulsion while his 
purpose was ripening; a God who could use 
such an agony to help bring men to manhood; 
nay, a God whose kingdom involves such a ti- 
tanic struggle, or the moral equivalent of it, 
is a very different God from the one I grew up 
to accept. And to believe in such a God calls 
for a more robust quality of faith. We have 
come out of the war not only with a deepened 
sense of brotherhood but with a chastened and 
more exalting conception of God. We have not 
by any means turned atheists; we speak a new 
dialect of faith: we have rediscovered God, in 
the spirit of those anonymous lines from the 
trenches: 


“We had forgotten you, or very nearly, 
You did not seem to touch us very nearly, 
Of course we thought about you now and then, 
Especially in any time of trouble, 
We knew that you were good in time of trouble, 
But we are very ordinary men. 
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“And there were always other things to think of; 
There’s lots of things a man has got to think of— 
His work, his home, his pleasure, and his wife: 
And so we only thought of you on Sunday, 
Sometimes, perhaps, not even on a Sunday, 
Because there’s always lots to fill one’s life. 


“Now, we remember, over here in Flanders, 
(It isn’t strange to think of you in Flanders) 

This hideous warfare seems to make things clear. 
We never thought about you much in England, 
But now that we are far away from England, 

We have no doubts, we know that you are here. 


“Though we forgot you, you will not forget us: 
We feel so sure that you will not forget us, 

But stay with us until this dream is past; 
And so we ask for courage, strength and pardon; 
Especially, I think, we ask for pardon, 

And that you'll stand beside us to the last.” 


But Benaiah. I want you to study his por- 
trait with me. To say the least, he was an in- 
tensely vigorous man. In a day when sheer 
muscle counted for more than it does to-day 
Benaiah held his own with the brawniest. He 
loved a fight, loved it too well perhaps. Like 
Sandy’s dog, he never could get enough of it. 
He was afraid neither of beast nor man, and 
like a spring released he jumped to the fray. 
He seems to have acted as a sort of executioner 
for David’s reprisals upon the foe. But there is 
not time or need to recount his bloody exploits. 
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One may suffice. He “slew a lion in a pit on a 
snowy day.” A good many years ago, when I 
was out of my pulpit for a Sunday, my substi- 
tute preached from that text: and some of the 
auditors laughed when they told me about it 
afterward. They thought it was a “funny text” 
—and I remember that I agreed. I do not think 
so now. *Tis a text for a man. Soon or late 
every man has got to try conclusions with his 
lion. You will remember that Pilgrim in Bun- 
yan’s immortal allegory found, to his great 
relief, that the lions in his path to the Celestial 
City were chained. He had his fright to no 
purpose. But usually the lions are not chained. 
They are terribly free and rampant. I do not 
refer to the menagerie species: I refer to the 
kind that rage and rend in a human life. 
Benaiah did a thorough job with his particular 
lion. He did not drug him, nor cut his claws 
and attempt to tame him. He killed him—on 
the theory, I suppose, that the only good lion 
is a dead ne. 

Whereas we—well, we lay great store by 
moral hypnotics. We do not like to kill a bad 
habit outright and once for all. So you will 
find men reducing to a minimum their dram- 
drinking, or their profanity, or their licentious- 
ness. They seem to think it argues more of a 
man to put a bad habit to sleep or to trim its 
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claws rather than to kill it. But claws have a 
way of growing dangerous again, and hypnotized 
beasts of the soul usually wake up, like two 
cats I once tried to chloroform. Such is the 
moral tragedy of the Old Year for many a 
brother of ours. He did not make an end of 
~ the lion. He merely said that, whereas, before, 
he had taken a drink before each meal, he would 
henceforth drink only before dinner; and, 
whereas, in former years, he had gambled more 
than he could afford, now he would play for 
small stakes only; and—but everybody knows 
the story. The pity of it, the pathos of it, the 
tragedy of it! You cannot safely make friends 
with a lion in life. One recalls the scarred face 
of the heroine in one of Locke’s novels. ”“Twas 
her own pet lion wrought the disfigurement, the 
beast she had tamed and trained and played 
with. She was so sure of her personally edu- 
cated lion—and then one day he struck. That 
is the way of the pet lion of evil. The spirit of 
the jungle never dies out of him. Hence the 
thing to do is to kill him—beautiful hide and 
all. 

In Benaiah’s case the victory was augmented 
by the conditions under which he won it. “In 
a pit”—that means at close quarters. “On a 
snowy day”—that means added difficulty; he 
was not even sure of his footing. I am not inti- 
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mating even that this lion-slaying business is 
a summer-holiday affair. It may be a death- 
grapple. I recall a friend’s description of his 
battle with a certain drug. The fight almost 
finished him. He said he thought he should 
die in the throes of it. He said he would rather 
die than go through it again. But he killed his 
lion, and walks a free man to-day. Into such 
company I invite any brother of his. Nor for- 
get the strength that comes from on high. It 
is recorded that after the Philistines had bound 
Samson the first time the “Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him,” and he got away. The same 
Spirit is forever waiting to do that. Nobody has 
to fight alone. Usually there are friends on 
earth. And always there is the “Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” 

But Benaiah was not all fighter. He was 
part sentiment. I take for granted that he was 
one of the three “mighties” who risked their 
lives to answer David’s cry for a drink from the 
old well yy the gate of Bethlehem. Say that, 
on practical grounds, you would have hard work 
to justify such a risk, and I reply that a senti- 
ment may be worth dying for ahead of most 
substantial things. Cut out the sentiments 
which sanctify life, and you have not much 
left worth dying or living for. It is sentiment 
which elevates a domestic altar to a shrine, 
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sentiment which invests a piece of bunting with 
all its venerableness and beauty, sentiment 
which forbids a man to treat the sanctuary like 
any common building. The richest assets of life 
are its sentiments. What was the strange thrill 
that swept round the Christian world when news 
came that General Allenby had entered Jerusa- 
lem? He did not really capture anything the 
world needs for the promotion of its commerce, 
or for the stabilizing of national life. I do not 
think that the recovery of the Holy Sepulcher 
and the Church of the Nativity shortened the 
war by a single day. It is evident that the 
Teutonic allies did not think the prize worth a 
struggle of arms. What is gained? Nothing 
but sentiment. We shall not sleep better, nor 
eat more contentfully, nor travel more safely. 
All we have rescued is a sentiment which longed 
to redeem from unfriendly care the dear places 
where Jesus’s feet were set. 

You will hear men boast sometimes that they 
have abolished sentiment. Of course I do not 
believe them. What they usually mean is that 
they are hiding their sentiments from common 
view. I would not trust with my second-best 
overcoat a man lacking sentiment. Count, then, 
among the chief assets which you carry with 
you over into the New Year the sentiments that 
fling their halo about the common day. “‘When 
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I get any money,” said Carlyle, “I buy books. 
If any is left, I buy clothes.” But the books 
he bought were not books on how to make 
money. They were books for the mind and 
soul of a man, stimulators of exchange between 
spirit and spirit. Let business go; let prestige 
go; let comrades go; let everything else but 
God go before you relinquish one fine senti- 
ment. 

But I have a thing or two yet to say about 
Benaiah. He helped crown the lawful king. 
They were days of unrest in the kingdom. 
David’s reign had come to a threatening close. 
Nobody felt sure what would happen next— 
a usurper on the throne perhaps. And when 
David wanted to be sure of the event he com- 
missioned Benaiah, with Nathan the prophet 
and Zadok the priest, to make Solomon king. 
I like that touch. Benaiah could be trusted to 
help throne the real king. How about our- 
selves? There are so many competing claim- 
ants for the throne of life. Business wants to 
be king—demands to be king. Pleasure, with 
its many cajoling voices, insists upon being 
throned. Self puts in its cry for the scepter 
and crown. He of the nail-prints and a crown 
of thorns enters His claim. And you recall 
what some of his fellow countrymen said of 
Him: “We will not have this man to be King 
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over us!” What will you say? What will you 
do? The hidden issues of the New Year will 
be determined by the sort of king you crown 
for your life. O, it is a great thing to know the 
lawful King of life when you see him, and to 
help give him his rightful place. The old ques- 
tion of the Magi is the most modern question 
you can ask of yourself or your friend or your 
country: “Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews?” 

One further look and we may leave this old 
portrait. There’s a strange inscription beneath 
it: “He attained not.” Prowess, chivalry, loy- 
alty, all gladly admitted, he fell short. I do 
not know what handicapped him. Too much 
success at the first perhaps. Failure at the be- 
ginning is sometimes the kindest friend in the 
world. The frost which kills off a man’s con- 
ceit may help him to win his prize. Benaiah 
“attained not.” His feet never got where his 
dreams had been. O, the pathos of that! Just 
such an entry as most of us must make at the 
turn of the New Year: “Not yet, not yet.” 
Well, then, there is somewhat left to work for! 
I am sorry for any man who has caught up with 
his dream. He cannot afford to do that. Paul 
once said, “Not as though I had already at- 
tained, but I follow after.” This is the special 
grace of the season, that it gives a fresh chance. 


XII 
THE TWILIGHT FACE 


To paraphrase Dr. Holmes’s famous tribute 
to the strawberry: “Doubtless God might have 
given us a lovelier portrait than Barzillai’s, but 
doubtless God never did.” It is the portrait of 
an old man. Had he earlier sittings to the 
sacred artist, the results of them have been lost 
to the Album. We do not know how he looked 
at twenty or forty or sixty years, only his aspect 
at four score. His is the glory of life’s Indian 
summer. And, for me, there is no other glory 
like that. I have heard and participated in a 
good many discussions as to the most beautiful 
season of the year. There is the wistful, pro- 
phetic beauty of spring, and the flaming, flushed 
beauty of summer, and the cold, silent beauty 
of winter. But there is still another beauty: 
it is the transfiguring, reminiscent beauty of 
autumn. 

“O, beautiful Indian summer, 
Thou favorite child of the year: 


Thou darling whom nature enrichest, 
With gifts and adornments so dear.” 


To each his preference, but for me the rich, 


solemn glory of autumn. 
144 
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And so with life at its best. Between the 
passionful days of life’s summer and the snows 
of life’s winter, God drops in a wonderful sea- 
son of crimson and gold. To such season had 
Barzillai come when we first catch sight of him. 
I do not know the first thing about his youth 
or maturity. All I know is how he looked just 
before the snow fell. And I for one am quite 
content to have it so. Usually it is best to let 
the fringes of mystery lie where God put them. 
In our lust for information we occasionally find 
out things we would do better not to know. I 
do not think it was intended that we should 
know everything about everything and every- 
body. Curiosity is both vulgar and blighting. 
Let Barzillai be permitted to keep his face 
hidden till God raises the veil. 

He first comes into view at one of those test- 
ing times which declare the quality of a man’s 
soul. A man may live a good many years with- 
out need to tell where he stands on some moot 
question—just as we did during the first two 
years of the war.. We did not want to hurt 
anybody’s feelings unnecessarily, nor to run 
avoidable risks. We had convictions—some of 
us; most of us probably, but it seemed wise to 
cherish rather than declare them. We ran up a 
flag occasionally, and furtively, but we were 
careful to explain its entire lack of belligerency. 
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It was said for us that we were “too proud to 
fight,” whatever that may mean. And, more- 
over, it was confessed for us that we had no 
part in a European quarrel. Then came the 
day for decision, and we cast in our lot with 
bleeding France and plucky Belgium and all 
the rest of the Allies. One cannot play by- 
stander indefinitely and save his own self- 
respect alive. “Once to every man and nation 
comes the moment to decide.” That moment 
had come for Barzillai. Doubtless, he had the 
usual prudences to consult. He was a rich man, 
and your rich man must always consider his 
property interests. Evidently he was an in- 
fluential citizen, and, of course, he could not 
afford to fling away his good name. Probably 
he was cautious too, having passed long since 
the age of hot blood. But when the showdown 
came Barzillai took his stand and set his face 
like flint. 

What a friend he was to his heart-stricken 
king! Tt never takes a multitude of friends like 
that to put heart back into a man. I do not 
think that any of us ever had too many friends, 
but the tragedy is that we are apt to have most 
friends when we need them least. Conditions 
which cost us our affluence and our good name 
are more than likely to cost us our friends, 
whereas the man who has lost everything else 
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needs the touch and breath of friendship more 
than he ever guessed he could need them. When 
Benedict Arnold was visited in Paris by an 
American, who asked if there was anything the 
other needed, Arnold sadly replied, “Only a 
friend.” Treachery had cost him that as its 
uttermost price. And in a sense we approve. 
Treachery ought to cost a man his friends. And 
yet—and yet—I can think of none who needs a 
friend more urgently. There was a day when 
Arnold could count both friends and money. 
Later dawned the day on which only the money 
remained, and the heart of him cried for a 
friend. 

Have you considered what it means that 
Jesus allowed himself to be described as the 
‘friend of publicans and sinners’? He came to 
befriend those whose career had cost them 
friendship. He stood in the breach between the 
heart and its profoundest loss. He offered him- 
self most lavishly to the folks who needed him 
most. His counsel was the counsel of a friend. 
His warning was the warning of a friend. His 
help was the help of a friend. And I venture to 
believe that men and women who could not 
climb back to self-respect by any other ladder 
could mount, rung after rung, on the ladder of 
friendship. Friendship at its best means re- 
demption. To have somebody believe in you; 
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somebody expect good of you; somebody hold 
you to the ideals on which your own fingers 
have grown cold—is redemption. 

And one reason for our failure as redeemers is 
that we have been offering a cheap substitute 
for friendship. After a disaster on the Italian 
coast the patrol reported: “During the night 
we were able to render speaking-trumpet as- 
sistance; and, this morning, seven bodies were 
washed ashore.”’ Speaking-trumpet assistance 
may be better than none at all, especially when 
it assures the shipwrecked that you are coming, 
but it falls woefully short of the assistance that 
redeems. Sometimes I fancy that no man is 
incorrigible providing you can give him a 
friend. David plucked up heart when Barzillai 
came. 

But notice the practical form his friendship 
took. “Beds and basons, . . . and wheat and 
barley and flour,” and soon. It sounds like in- 
voice of the cargo of a modern Red Cross ship. 
Friendsfare three. There is the friend who gives 
you good advice—and no creature comfort. 
(Bless God for him—if you can get anything out 
of him.) Second is the friend who offers creature 
comfort—and nothing more. (Bless God for 
him also.) Third is the friend who carries both 
counsel and a full basket. (Bless God for him; 
he has royally justified his name.) This is the 
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sort of friend Barzillai was to David in the 
latter’s dark day. He might have gone down 
to the king’s refuge with good cheer and no 
basket. Or he might have left the basket at 
David’s door, and uttered no heartening word. 
Barzillai did both, and at an age far this side 
of which most people begin to think only of 
themselves. And so he got his portrait in the 
Album. 

““Disinterested benevolence”? I do not think 
there is any such thing. So-called disinterested 
benevolence is a bone flung out of the window 
at a vagabond dog, in order to get rid of the 
dog. One serious fault with a deal of our 
benevolence is its disinterestedness. We scarcely 
expect to gain happiness even by it. God 
knows why we practice it at all, except as a 
sort of penance for not doing more. Benevo- 
lence needs to be intensely “‘interested”’; that is, 
charged with the subtle magnetism of personal 
solicitude, of sympathy, of eagerness to bless. 
To make a donation chiefly in order to be rid 
of the suppliant or his representative is no 
benevolence at all; it is pure selfishness. There 
is no real blessing in it, either by action or re- 
action. Barzillai was different. His loyalty to 
his king leaped flamelike from his heart. He 
made the king’s plight his own. He was willing 
to be loyal, even if he was the only surviving 
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loyalist. Numbers did not seem to count with 
Barzillai in his footing of duty. If anything, he 
owed the more loyalty when others were show- 
ing less. And so you see him on his beautiful 
errand of friendship to the temporary hiding 
place of his king. David never forgot, as the 
tender sequel shows. 

But you may see him again, helping to escort 
his king back to the throne. And this means 
more than his former errand. You may keep 
friendship with a man who has forfeited his 
throne, especially because you are sorry he lost 
it. And, because you are his friend, you would 
no more think of helping to restore him to his 
throne than Lloyd George would of helping to 
recrown the Kaiser. Much of our ministry is 
tinged with the sadness of knowing that the 
discrowned brother is no longer fit to be king. 
But to help a brother regain his throne as his 
right; to forward him on his journey back to 
the place where God can recrown him is the 
highest ministry of all. Can you even imagine 
your recreant brother or sister restored? Ah, 
that is precisely what we cannot imagine. 
When a man falls far he loses caste with us. 
We cease to expect from him fine things. Even 
our hope of his recovery is quavering and fur- 
tive. We are not sure that we could trust him 


on the throne of manhood. And if the de- 
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linquent happens to be a woman, I scarcely 
need remind you how skeptical we are con- 
cerning her moral restoration. We are willing 
to do such people good, but everybody knows 
how we feel. 

And just there is one essential difference be- 
tween Jesus’s method and our own. ‘There 
were no strings to the forgiveness he offered. 
He trusted his converts with a largeness of 
spirit that we cannot even understand. He 
almost never reminded his beneficiaries how 
sorely they had needed his help, whereas we 
scarcely give them a chance to forget how much 
they owe us. I can understand why it is so 
hard for self-respecting unfortunates to accept 
our aid. They do not want to be classed with 
the discrowned. They are in terror of the tag 
they must henceforth wear. Our modern term 
tells the story—‘‘down-and-out.” People do 
not mind so bitterly the being “down’’; it is 
the being “out” that hurts. So to help a fallen 
comrade as to let him feel himself recrowned, 
in your estimation as well as his own, is real 
redemption. I am sure that no sincere bene- 
ficiary of Jesus ever dreaded to meet Jesus on 
the street or in the temple. Peter never had 
the misery of feeling a downward look from his 
Lord. Nor did Zaccheus. Remember that the 
first time Jesus caught sight of Zacchzeus Jesus 
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had to look up. The Record says that “when 
Jesus came to the place, he looked up.” To 
me the very phrase is significant. It was with 
an upward glance that Jesus caught people. 
He saw them restored, recrowned. Why, even 
when he faced the scarlet woman he used a 
language different from ours: “Neither do I 
condemn thee,” he said. In other words, he 
saw her as she had not dared to see herself, 
restored to the throne of womanhood. 

What a lesson for us to learn, we curmudgeons 
of forgiveness, we misers of hope for others! Of 
course David’s case was different. David had 
not forfeited the throne; he had been driven from 
wt by Absalom. Barzillai was merely serving 
the cause of justice when he helped escort his 
king back to the throne. But, somehow, I feel 
—from all the other things we know about 
Barzillai—that he was big enough to help re- 
seat a discrowned king. Some one tells of a 
young woman who broke away from her place 
in the convent and disappeared into the sin of 
the world. For a time she knocked rapturously 
at the doors of the palace of evil. But at length 
she crept back to the convent, to find that her 
place had been so sedulously kept for her by 
one of the sisters who understood, that this 
recreant could take up the old duties just 
where, in a moment of weakness or wantonness, 
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she had laid them down. That is the divine 
way. ‘Too easy? Remember that the way of 
restoration is hard enough without our adding 
to the hardship of it. The recreant will ex- 
perience difficulty a-plenty in forgiving himself; 
he does not need the torment of watching us 
trying to forgive him. 

So, with a friendship that was exquisitely 
tender and a loyalty that was perfect, Barzillai 
helped his king back toward the throne. And, 
having done his bit, he dropped almost shyly 
out of the procession. Enough for him that he 
had played his part well; he asked and would 
accept no reward. David wanted to take the 
old man to Jerusalem, to feed at his table, as 
he said. Here is the octogenarian’s reply: it is 
too beautiful for paraphrase: “I am this day 
four score years old: and can I discern between 
good and evil? Can thy servant taste what I 
eat or what I drink? Can I hear any more the 
voice of singing men and singing women? 
Wherefore then should thy servant be yet a 
burden unto my lord the king? Thy servant 
will go a little way over Jordan with the king. 
. . . Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back 
again, that I may die in mine own city, and be 
buried by the grave of my father and of my 
mother.” No repining at the weight of years, 
no scolding at the splendors of the court; 
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merely a tender plea for the privilege of living 
out modestly the residue of his days, and of 
being buried by the side of his “loved and 
lost.” To grow old gracefully and graciously is 
an art. I have known pilgrims whose advancing. 
age you could quite accurately compute by the 
jealousy they showed to the young. In an early 
parish an elderly woman came to me to lodge 
complaint against the young people of our 
church. Why should they amuse themselves 
after any of the modern fashions? As for her- 
self she thanked God that he had taken away 
from her all love of dancing, and the theaters, 
and such. Seriously, I do not think God had 
anything to do with the matter. It was rheu- 
matism or dyspepsia, or some other entirely 
human agent. And she wanted the world to 
slow its speed to her decrepit gait. There’s a 
lot of such spirit which passes for piety. The 
victims think they have more religion than they 
used to have, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
quite pospible that they simply have more lime 
in their bones. And sometimes the change 
comes prematurely. Age is not an affair of the 
calendar. Nor can you take a man’s age by 
the state of his arteries. A man is as old as his 
ideals, his dreams. And to accept the increas- 
ing limitations of life with serenity, to watch 
the world hurry past and not scold at it, to 
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keep the windows open toward the morning, is 
one mark of a Christian. 

So they separated on the hither side of Jor- 
dan—Barzillai and his king, David confessing 
the magnitude of his obligation to the other, 
and the other putting aside every suggestion of 
reward. There are some debts that cannot be 
paid in any coin of the present realm; they 
must be allowed to stand. Only a feverish 
soul will attempt to cancel the obligation. 
“And when the king was come over, the king 
kissed Barzillai, and blessed him; and he re- 
turned unto his own place.” 

Thus the story ends, yet not quite. Like 
every other “great-heart,” David had a good 
memory. Year after year slipped into the 
eternities. David himself had grown old, and 
was ready to rest. He had many charges to 
give his son—charges of vengeance, charges of 
reward. But among the various charges none 
is tenderer than this: “Show kindness unto the 
sons of Barzillai the Gileadite, and let them be 
of those that eat at thy table: for so they came 
to me when I fled because of Absalom thy 
brother.” 


XII 
THE EQUIVOCAL FACE 


Ir was our clever-penned President, as I re- 
call, who divided humanity between “‘ifters”’ 
and “leaners.” The division is, at least, inter- 
esting; but, like many another brilliant gen- 
eralization, it fails when it gets down to 
particulars. It leaves out of reckoning a class 
that never can be disregarded. The name? 
Pardon me if I use a word of the street. I am 
thinking about the man who neither lifts nor 
leans, nor permits others to do either, un- 
challenged—“‘the knocker.” I recall vividly 
the first time I heard the word thus used. I 
had long been familiar with the species. But 
I did not know this new name. And when I 
heard it, at a boarding-house table, I did not 
understand. Somebody made a slurring remark, 
and was promptly proposed for membership in 
the ‘Knockers’ Club.” And, after a few further 
uses of the word, I understood—and have been 
trying to keep out of the Club ever since. 

But it has a huge membership, and a long 
waiting list, I suppose. And many of its most 
active members do not seem to realize that 


they have been elected. At least they have not 
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formally affiliated. They merely do the things 
a member does. And when they do them they 
call themselves by every other but their right 
name. You know. Everybody knows. Every- 
body has heard the sound, more sinister than 
the tapping of Poe’s “Raven” on his study 
door. Everybody knows the cold feel of it on 
his flesh and in his soul, for “the knocker” 
never spares anybody. He is as indiscriminate 
with his blows as God is with his sunshine and 
rain. He practices it as a sort of religious 
exercise; and rarely looks more grieved than 
when anybody suspects his motive. 

Shall we turn to his portrait in the old Album? 
There are two names under the canvas, Geshem 
and Gashmu, as if the man sought to hide his 
identity by the use of an “alias.” But a man 
cannot effectively and permanently lose himself 
by changing his name. Call him Geshem or 
Gashmu, and then study his portrait. Evi- 
dently, he was a man who had won his way to 
distinction. His name carried weight. Alas, 
that it carried weight to no good purpose! 
When he criticised, people listened. When his 
opposition was known, workers felt their tools 
slip in their hands. When he repeated a story, 
neighbors believed it. O “‘it is a dreadful thing 
to have a giant’s strength and to use it like a 
giant.” Everybody is afraid of the “mailed 
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fist,” because the hand inside the mail is cruel: 
strong without pity. Said Lincoln once when he 
was urged to employ his power ungenerously, * ‘T 
am not in favor of crushing anybody out.” 
Nobody is afraid of power which holds itself in 
the leash of helpfulness. The stronger a man 
is the more good he can do. But the peril of 
power is this always—that its possessor may 
use it cruelly. You can still see that boot flying 
across the dormitory where a timid lad knelt to 
say his prayers. But nobody called the flinger 
of the boot a “bully.”” The bully is the boy 
who flings a boot at the kneeling figure rather 
than in defense of him. Every other boy on 
the street is proud of the strength of the young 
giant who makes strength serve heart. And 
every fair-minded American would have blessed 
the Kaiser for his mailed fist if he had lifted it 
in defense of Servia. 

And, as with a powerful hand, so with the 
might of a name. It is a dreadful thing to have 
a potentyname and to use it unrighteously. 
Some one says that when the most distinguished 
churchmen and philosophers of Germany signed 
their august names to an infamous defense of 
the war the scepter departed from religion and 
scholarship in Germany. One cannot do very 
much harm with a little name. But with a 
great name, misused, one may shake the foun- 
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dation of civilization and make precarious the 
path of every earth-pilgrim. You may hear a 
good deal concerning the danger to the indorser 
of putting his name on the back of another 
man’s commercial paper, of risking one’s own 
fortune to save another’s. But I am thinking 
of a very different sort of tragedy. I am think- 
ing of the world’s loss when a bad enterprise is 
backed by a good name. Without the grace of 
an eminent name you can scarcely make any 
cause go—even a worthy cause. People want 
to know who are behind a bank or a mining 
scheme or a community movement. What’s in 
a name? Millions and inspiration and power. 
To lend one’s good name to an unhallowed 
cause, to make wrong look right by the indorse- 
ment of a great name, is a dreadful thing. 

But Gashmu. You hear of him first as the 
opposer of Nehemiah’s enterprise. But for the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem this man’s 
portrait might have been missing from the 
Album. Construction work brought out his 
gift for antagonism. For reasons of his own 
he could not bear to see the new enterprise 
succeed. The more unselfishly Nehemiah 
wrought, the more certain he made of 
Gashmu’s opposition. It is always so. There 
is just one way to escape opposition, and that 
is by doing nothing worth while. I remember 
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so well my first potato vines. I took more 
interest in those few potatoes than in the 
rest of the world’s crop for the season. They 
sprouted thriftily; and then, one morning, I 
noticed a sinister-looking hole in a leaf on one 
of the vines. Of course I knew about potato 
bugs; I had seen them on other people’s vines. 
I thought they were rather interesting crea- 
tures. And my mother used to say—though I 
never found out how she knew—that bananas 
tasted like potato bugs. But all the romantic 
industry and picturesque marking of potato 
bugs were gone when I found one bug at least 
on each leaf in the patch—and more hatching. 
It was the vines that invited the bugs. If I 
had not attempted to raise potatoes I do not 
suppose I should have seen a potato bug in 
my garden that summer. They always go 
where potatoes are. 

So, often, you can measure the worth of an 
enterprise by the enemies it rouses. A venture 
that is fot worth fighting for is not worth 
making. I have noticed occasionally over a 
man’s desk this playful warning, “If you want 
to know who is boss in this office, start some- 
thing.” Similarly, if you want to know how 
many Geshems and Sanballats and Tobiahs the 
world includes, “start something.” I mean 
“start something” constructive and life-enrich- 
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ing. Begin to build a fortune. Launch a move- 
ment for human betterment. Give yourself to 
the cure of a single soul: try to redeem some- 
body. Particularly that: set out to live a good 
life or to help another so to live. When people 
tell me how easy they find it to be good I 
question seriously if they are not already in 
the enemy’s camp. The only crown that Jesus 
ever wore stained his brow with crimson. Still, 
the crown of thorns is the world’s normal 
award to its Redeemers. And often a cross at 
the end. I do not know what Nehemiah ex- 
pected when he set out to rebuild the broken 
walls of his Holy City. Perhaps he thought 
the faults of his workmen and the obduracy of 
the stone were enough to cope with. At least 
I have often felt thus with respect to the re- 
building of a human life. It is hard enough 
task at the best. There are so many inward 
difficulties and embarrassments to be overcome. 
And then, just as the walls begin to rise in 
righteousness, appears the swart face of Geshem, 
the Arabian, to defeat all if he may. Count 
always upon opposition. 

Yet do not count it all loss. No thanks to 
the intent of Geshem and his fellow conspira- 
tors, he may sometimes help you to build a 
better wall. 
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‘“‘When the rough ways oppose, 
When the hard means rebel; 
Fairer the work outgrows, 
More potent far the spell.” 


Some of the world’s best work is hindered work. 
Some of the soul’s supreme victories have been 
snatched from the gates of hell. I suppose that, 
even without the bitterest award of his foes, 
Jesus could have accomplished redemption. And 
yet I wonder if any throne of esteem his con- 
temporaries could have given him would have 
offered him rule of so many millions of hearts 
as his cross does. Concerning one of our recent 
Presidents it was frequently said that good men 
loved him for the enemies he had made. Hos- 
tility in certain quarters was a compliment to 
him. But more remains to be said. Being a 
real man, he owed somewhat to the enemies who 
had helped to make him. Lacking foes to fight 
him, you cannot account for the spiritual stature 
of Washington or William of Orange, of Crom- 
well or Savonarola, of Justin Martyr or Paul— 
or Jesus! 

But Geshem, the Arabian. Look again at 
the portrait, and you will understand his 
method. It is all there, written in his face: 
subterfuge, deceit, treachery. He was not the 
open foe who strikes you between the eyes; he 
was the plausible foe who stabs you in the 
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back. I do not find him mentioned among the 
frank opponents whom Nehemiah had to reckon 
with in the early stages of his great work. 
Geshem comes on the stage later—as a sort of 
modern diplomatist—to win by guile what had 
not been won in a fair fight. He proposed a 
little get-together conference in the plain of 
Ono, just an innocent “téte-a-téte” at which 
they might compose their differences. I fancy 
he began his invitation with a compliment to 
Nehemiah upon the great work he was doing. 
Beware when the enemy begins to pay com- 
pliments and ask exchange of opinions. The 
wolf is most dangerous when he dons sheep’s 
clothing. Satan is least to be trusted when 
you see him transformed as an angel of light. 
During the darkest days of the Civil War 
Lincoln’s enemies changed their _ tactics. 
Whereas before they had fought him openly, 
now they adopted the réle. of conciliators. 
Enough blood had been spilled. The country 
was spent and gasping for breath. All that 
was needed was a little harmonizing and con- 
ciliation—with, perhaps, a tidy payment to the 
South. And Lincoln set his stern, sad face, 
like flint, and let the plowshare of anguish 
drive a little deeper, and told his armies to 
fight on. And he wears to-day the white rose 
of an unsullied name. It is significant that 
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most of the peace offers in the recent titanic 
struggle of ideals emanated from Germany. 
Germany, the ravager of Belgium, the violater 
of treaties, the murderer of women and chil- 
dren, the outlaw among nations—Germany pro- 
posing peace! To her shame and sorrow, poor 
broken Russia learned how much a peace parley 
is worth when Germany offered it. Of course 
Germany wanted peace—upon her own terms. 
Naturally, she would just as soon complete her 
Pan-Germanic plans without killing more of her 
sons or increasing further her national debt. 
She was perfectly willing to bring the agony to 
an end—upon her own terms. And woe betide 
any of us who insisted upon prolonging the 
struggle! It is the old false voice of Geshem: 
“Come, let us meet together in some one of the 
villages of the plain.” Thank God for modern 
Nehemiahs, as far-seeing. and courageous as 
their ancient brother of that name. Making 
the world safe for democracy is an immeasur- 
ably finer piece of constructive genius than 
rebuilding the walls of an ancient city. And 
the words of Nehemiah have rarely ever had a 
loftier warrant than to-day: “I am doing a 
great work... why should the work cease 
whilst I leave it and come down to you?” 

It is the only sufficient answer to Geshem’s 
invitation. Years ago, when William E. Glad- 
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stone and Robert G. Ingersoll were pitting 
their wits each against the other in their famous 
magazine controversy over religion, I read with 
interest. It was a furious battle of words. But 
I doubt if one Christian was confirmed in his 
faith, or one skeptic won to the Kingdom. And 
the more I thought about it the more con- 
vinced I became that Gladstone “came down” 
when he left the walls of the New Jerusalem 
for a parley in the plain concerning the wisdom 
or propriety of building the walls. Always your 
work or your ideal must justify the answer 
which Nehemiah gave to Geshem. The mag- 
nitude of the task you are attempting, or the 
glory of the dream you are fulfilling, alone can 
hold you safe against the wily plea of the 
plain-men. 

But the most characteristic feature in Ge- 
shem’s portrait remains to be noticed. “It is 
reported, . . . and Gashmu saith it.” Recall 
the circumstance. A lying story had been 
started against the wall-builder. Never mind 
the details, it was a more or less plausible tale. 
Some would be sure to believe it. Some people 
will believe any gossip they hear, the more un- 
complimentary the better. But, usually, a 
slanderous story needs the indorsement of a 
prominent name. Gashmu supplied that. With- 
out any personal venom against Nehemiah, this 
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swart Arabian made himself sponsor for the 
successful propagation of the rumor. “Gashmu 
saith it.’? That was enough for reluctant lis- 
teners. Somebody had heard Gashmu repeat 
the story. 

How dismally modern it is! We are not so 
perverse as to believe every tale we hear—but 
when Gashmu lends it the support of his name? 
Perhaps Gashmu is your favorite newspaper. 
There are scurrilous sheets that you would not 
think of believing. They thrive by pandering 
to the morbid tastes of their constituents. The 
more preposterous the story the better reading 
it makes—but not for you. It needs backing. 
It must appear in the columns of your favorite 
sheet. Gashmu must “say it.”” Who shall esti- 
mate the havoe wrought by a certain New York 
daily which, during its long and distinguished 
career, has vilified and lampooned nearly every 
public man to whom we would like to build a 
monument to-day? Lincoln a clown, Grant a 
drunkard, Cleveland a shyster—thus through 
the list. O, if we were half as ready to believe 
good as evil, Gashmu might “say” in vain! 

Perhaps Gashmu is your patron saint in poli- 
tics or religion. You never fully make up your 
mind until Gashmu has spoken. It might well 
be disconcerting, even to Gashmu, to realize 


how he holds in the hollow of his hand the de- 
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termination of your opinions. When he speaks 
it is as if God had spoken to you. Nearly every- 
body takes his politics or religion from some 
oracular Gashmu. And when Gashmu is venal 
or prejudiced or untruthful the world of ordinary 
men goes astray. If the Kaiser could have seen 
and told the truth concerning France and Great 
Britain and Russia! But perhaps Germany did 
not want the truth! . 

Or Gashmu is your authority in a matter 
more intimate. Your neighbor’s reputation is 
safe enough until Gashmu asperses it. As some 
one phrases it, “There is something not dis- 
pleasing to us in the misfortunes of our best 
friends” —especially when Gashmu “O.K.’s” the 
story. To have in your power the good name of 
another and to let it suffer hurt—who can say 
when he is doing that? You are not rich or 
famous or talented, but for somebody on earth 
your name is Gashmu, and the gossip that you 
repeat may blight your brother’s life. 

But something ails the portrait of Gashmu. 
Like certain works of the old masters, it is 
fading. That sort of portrait, like the life it 
portrays, always fades. And the face of the 
man whom Gashmu slandered, like the face of 
our glorious Lord, shines with increasing luster. 


XIV 
THE FACE IN THE CROWD 


SommwueEnre I read an intensely interesting, if 
incredible, page of criminal annals. A man had 
been foully dealt with, and the dealer of the 
blow had left no trace. Witnesses were want- 
ing. The case seemed destined to be added to 
the long list of unpunished crimes whose full 
record only the recording angel keeps. There 
was no clue—except upon the retina of the 
victim’s eye. But on that tiny curtain was a 
photograph of the last face the victim had 
looked into before the shutter fell for aye: a 
face, and an uplifted hand. And by the testi- 
mony of that silent, incorruptible witness the 
murderer was apprehended and sentenced to 
death. I do not assume to vouch for the truth 
of the story as I have retold it. I refer to it 
because of its bearing upon the portrait selected 
for this chapter. Really, the face of the high 
priest’s servant interests us far less than do the 
faces he looked into that dreadful night in the 
garden. He perhaps would be glad to be for- 
gotten, as certain other participants in the 


tragedy would like to be, but the world has 
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not forgotten. As long as the story of Calvary 
is told Malchus is sure to be remembered. He 
is the man whose ear Peter hacked off; and we 
are interested in Malchus on Peter’s account. 
Moreover, he is the man whose ear Jesus took 
time to heal in those tense, terrible moments; 
and so we remember him for Jesus’ sake. To 
say the least, he shows us a characteristic Peter 
and a characteristic Jesus. 

As to the man himself, the story, save for its 
implications, is soon told. We catch our first 
glimpse of him with the uncanny light of primi- 
tive torches playing upon his features. He was 
one of the crowd in the garden that fateful 
night. And his face is one of the nondescript 
sort that makes up a crowd. I do not discover 
that he was charged with any particular busi- 
ness. He may have been a body servant of the 
high priest, set to protect his chief; or a mes- 
senger in case of need, or a member of the 
arresting party, or a spectator merely, drawn 
thither by the commotion or the rumor of 
trouble ahead. What a strange, turgid, irre- 
sponsible thing a crowd is! The other day I 
noticed a crowd gathered about and pressing 
up to an ambulance. There was nothing to see. 
But there had been, or somebody hoped there 
would be. And somebody paused to look. And 
somebody else stopped to see what the other 
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was looking at. And another broke off his 
walk to discover what the two found so inter- 
esting. And a fourth, and a fifth—and so on 
until the human integers aggregated a crowd. 
And for an instant I was one of the crowd. 

A crowd proves nothing except curiosity or 
aimlessness or confusion—or all in one. There 
are crowds in the streets of Petrograd these 
direful days; crowds, but no army for the de- 
fense of the realm. There was a crowd on the 
bank of the little lake where a boy was drowned 
last summer; a crowd, but no timely rescuers. 
There was a crowd in the Tuileries Gardens as 
Louis XVI met his fate; a crowd, but no friendly 
hand, no loyal voice crying, “Long live the 
king!’ And there was a crowd in another 
garden long ago, to witness Jesus’s betrayal by 
one of his friends; a crowd, but no protestant 
except Peter with his impulsive sword. Crowds 
anywhere—on street corners, in stores, in 
churches; but you can do so little with a crowd, 
except stampede it. 

And Malchus was part of the crowd in the 
garden that night. I do not suppose that 
Malchus had any personal grievance against the 
Prisoner, more than the throng about the am- 
bulance had anything for or against its occu- 
pant. Usually we are without particular animus 
against the victim of the mob. Under other 
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circumstances we could fling our hats into the 
air for him. With a strange, gregarious instinct 
we join the crowd. That is the way a popular 
idol gets overthrown. For some reason the tide 
of opinion starts running against him. Some- 
body lifts an accusing voice, and the crowd 
takes it up almost before it knows what it is 
howling down. “None so poor to do him rev- 
erence,” wailed Antony over the body of 
Rome’s one-time hero. That is the way we 
rob a man of his good name. ’Tis the crowd 
that does it, knowing little or nothing of the 
facts. Some malicious or misinformed tongue 
launches a story. But the aspersion would 
never find water enough to float it save for the 
crowd that furnishes the fluid medium. Not 
one or two maligners can kill a good man’s 
reputation. That form of murder must be done 
by the crowd. A lie falls as helpless as a dead 
cinder unless the crowd offers it soil in which to 
sprout. I have no idea that the crowd of 
Pharisees who came dragging a certain woman 
to Jesus really knew why they brought her. 
They were patrons of scandal. Somebody 
started a story against her; the rest gave it 
currency and grew hot on the trail of their own 
cruel errand. 

Thus most good causes are defeated by the 
crowd. It takes a crowd to defeat a good 
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cause. And the crowd is pretty generally com- 
posed of good folks. Humanity, at its core, is 
sound. Taken in the individual, it prefers good 
things. Man at his worst reveals many a shining 
trace of his divine origin. And, at the average, 
he loves the things God loves—truth and jus- 
tice, cleanliness of soul and tenderness of hand. 
Yet every public evil that still plagues hu- 
manity holds its throne by the suffrage of men 
who, individually, deplore it. In the palmy 
days of political corruption campaign managers 
used to talk of “voting in blocks.” It was a 
matter of simple arithmetic—and dollars. Those 
days are past or passing, but the community 
still votes “in blocks.” Apparently, we cast our 
ballots singly, one at a time; in reality we go 
with the crowd. And when the votes are 
counted ’tis the good men who have defeated 
the good causes. 

So Jesus goes afresh to Calvary. Jesus never 
has had many enemies. A man who lives the 
sort of nainistering life that Jesus lived cannot 
have many enemies. His kind of life disarms 
folks who would like to be his enemies. Barring 
a few prelates and hucksters who saw him in- 
terfering with their business, nobody in Pales- 
tine had anything against Jesus. The rest 
would have cheered for him, and strewn palms 
in his path, as some did on Palm Sunday, and 
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died for him, in the event, with proper leader- 
ship. From such was the crowd in the garden 
made up that piteous night—potential disciples, 
men who would have loved had they known 
him; beneficiaries some, who wondered why they 
were there. And Malchus! These constituted 
the crowd who carried out the evil will of the 
plotters. ”T'was not his foes that stalked him in 
the garden, and drove the nails, jeering the while. 
’Twas the thoughtless crowd. Just as it is 
to-day. If men could be got, individually, face 
to face with Jesus Christ, away from the crowd 
and the eyes of the world, the vast majority 
would vote for him. I do not think they could 
help it, he being what he is. ’Tis the crowd 
turns them recreant to their swiftest, best im- 
pulses. They stand more in awe of the crowd 
than of him. The multitude that defeats Jesus 
to-day is made up of men and women who as 
individuals would be his friends—even Malchus 
who lost his soul as well as his ear that fateful 
night! 

Let us call attention, then, to the cost to 
Malchus. Leaving Jesus out of the account, 
Malchus was in the wrong crowd for his own 
welfare. It is usually very difficult for a man 
to be better than his crowd. The ordinary 
mortal cannot compass it, and ought not to 
try. He would do well to pick the right crowd. 
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This is the problem we are always facing with 
our boys. Doubtless, any son of God could 
stand up for the rights of his own soul as 
against the practice of the herd, but doubtless 
few have the nerve. It is so much easier to go 
with the crowd. Boys are naturally gregarious, 
more so than their sisters. You will have a 
hard time keeping any normal boy out of a 
crowd. If he does not organize it, he will 
attach himself to it. And, in the event, des- 
tinies turn on the kind of a crowd he belongs 
to. Again and again I have watched boys 
gather on street corners or in vacant lots. I 
wished I knew the things they were saying and 
planning. I wished I could take them captive 
to Jesus Christ, for I knew that the violences 
into which they would break out were the vio- 
lences of the crowd. God does not expect the 
normal man to make the best of himself: apart 
from the help of the best kind of crowd. 

Here, then, is the most practical argument 
for joining a church. At the least the church is 
a safer crowd than the throng outside. One 
need not take up cudgels for defense of the 
individual member. There are black sheep in 
the fold, of course. There are sheep with wan- 
dering propensities, and heedless sheep, and 
sheep who are most concerned with getting 
their full share of the green pasture. The 
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church crowd is still a crowd; heavy, lethargic, 
stampeded often into inconsidered paths. But 
say the very worst that can be said against the 
church crowd, as contrasted with certain rare 
souls who do not belong to it, this remains to 
be said: that no other crowd on earth is pledged 
to ideals so high, or stirred by so many heavenly 
voices. You do not find the church, as a body, 
patronizing saloons, or congregating at race 
tracks, or making assignations with common 
forms of evil. Individual members of the 
church may be guilty of such things, and worse, 
but never as representing the church; never ex- 
cept in conscious perfidy to the spirit and rule 
of the church. To join the church is to attach 
oneself to a caravan which, at the least, is 
headed for the City of Light, and incessantly 
holds before itself the ideals which and the 
Man who rebukes all the sins of the pilgrimage. 

Notice I have said nothing about the higher 
motives for joining a church, church member- 
ship as a confession of Jesus Christ, or an en- 
listment in that army committed to making 
the world safe for the weakest and timidest 
children of the Father. For the moment I am 
not even thinking of the facilities the church 
has for evoking the spiritual riches which lie 
potential and unrealized in all of us. For the 
moment I am thinking only of the church as a 
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place of preeminent safety; as a crowd a thou- 
sand times better fitted to do a man good 
than to do him harm (which is vastly more 
than can be said for the crowd outside). Mal- 
chus needs the good crowd. Unless he is a very 
unusual man he will get into mischief in the 
wrong crowd. In this ancient instance he lost 
an ear by being in the wrong crowd that tragic 
night. 

O, if that were the most men were likely to 
lose by bad company! It would be embarrassing 
for any ordinary group of men to stand up and 
confess what bad company has cost them. Most 
of the sins of the world are sins of the crowd. 
It is the business crowd which teases the new- 
comer to lower his ethical standard and lock 
his office door against Jesus. It is the social 
crowd which offers the glass of wine as a token 
of good fellowship, and makes the Puritan feel 
like a Pharisee. It is the brutish crowd which 
condones sensuality and cruelty on the ground 
that you “cannot change human nature.” Now 
and again one may fall in the church as result 
of temptation supplied from within the fold. 
Let us be prompt to admit it with shame. Then 
let us be equally prompt to tally the thousands 
who have been healed in the church of the 
maladies contracted in the crowd outside. I 
wonder if Malchus ever changed crowds? 
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Of course Malchus would be apt to hold a 
grudge against Peter. Peter hurt Malchus that 
night in the garden. And usually people are 
less likely to lodge eternal complaint against 
themselves for putting themselves in the way 
of being hurt than against the man who does 
the hurting. Especially if the latter happens 
to belong to the church, as Peter did. It may 
be that Malchus could not and would not for- 
get that he had been hurt by a follower of 
Jesus. Any other assailant might be pardoned, 
but not Peter. How do I know? I do not 
know; I am merely assuming the kinship of 
Malchus with a great number of men I have 
met. Men seem to accept all sorts of hard 
knocks as a matter of course, except the wounds 
inflicted by churchmen. Such wounds they 
keep open; will not permit time to heal them; 
rub in salt, as student duellists do in German 
universities, so as to secure an ugly scar. I am 
tired of hearing about Peter’s exploit with his 
sword; and of how one cannot be expected to 
be a Christian after being wounded, in body or 
estate, by some unworthy disciple. 

Not that I excuse Peter. Peter knew better 
at the time; and Peter knew still better upon 
reflection. Probably Peter was sorrier than 
Malchus was, and said so. I wonder if Malchus 
accepted the apology like a gentleman, or con- 
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tinued to show the scar. No, I do not apolo- 
gize for Peter, ancient or modern. There is no 
excuse for the sins of saints; for chicanery in 
business, or disloyalty to a friend, or cruelty to 
a foe. With sorrow and shame must we admit 
the way many a Christian disgraces his Lord. 
A deed of darkness is a trifle blacker when com- 
mitted by a child of light. But just now I am 
thinking about Malchus. And when the truth 
is told, Malchus had no warrant for holding a 
grudge. To begin with, Peter did the thing 
which Malchus would have done in defense of 
his master. That does not excuse Peter, but it 
ought to furnish Malchus food for thought. 
And, in the next place, Malchus got only what 
he might have expected under the circum- 
stances, as is the case with some modern men 
who keep showing their scars, but without tell- 
ing just where they were when they got the 
scars. 

I wonder if Malchus was surprised? Men 
are such wretched logicians in life. They do 
well enough with book logic. They understand 
about major and minor premises, and the dan- 
ger of the “undistributed middle,” and all that. 
But they cannot seem to argue at all in the 
quivering terms of life. They cannot even put 
two and two together, or accept the harvest 
law, as concerning life. Usually they are as- 
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tonished when they draw the wages they have 
earned. Sometimes they grow cynical and bit- 
ter, and cry aloud against the God who permits 
such things to be. And they never let up on 
Peter for using his sword. The Record gives us 
dramatic glimpse of one man who, after joining 
the wrong crowd, suddenly wakened to the fact 
that his strength was gone. “And Samson said, 
I will go out, as at other times, and shake my- 
self. And he wist not that the Spirit of the 
Lord was departed from him.” O, the piteous 
surprise of that wakening! Yet Samson need 
not have been surprised. He had played with 
fire and was burned by the fire he played with. 
Nor need Malchus be surprised, nor you, when 
the wages of sin fall due. 

But the ending of the story? The latest por- 
trait of Malchus shows both ears. In the gar- 
den that night was a Man so much gentler than 
Peter, so much kinder than Malchus could have 
dreamed, that he healed Malchus’s wounded ear. 
First, he told Peter to put up his sword. You 
can trust Jesus to deal with his unworthy dis- 
ciples. He countenances no cruelty, even when 
it is prompted by passionate love for him. He 
understood Peter—and loved him for the leap- 
ing love which prompted the deed—and 
promptly disallowed the act. And then he 
healed the wound his own friend had made for 
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. love of him,.. Malchus, Malchus, can you stand 
out against that? In the shadows of earth’s 
Gethsemanes to-day, being betrayed by his 
friends, stands that same Man; forgetting his 
own hurt in the joy of ministering to others, 
even his foes. Next day after that black night 
I hear him praying for his tormentors: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
He has been saying it ever since; and healing 
the wounds of his foes. And he is the Leader 
of the vast crowd of weak and strong, of stupid 
and wise, to the company of whom I bid you. 


by, Maus, 
_ iter Creal gt 
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THE MONEY-FACE 


OnE of my friends once observed that he had 
suffered more at the hands and by the tongues 
of the “Smiths” than from any other tribe of 
humans. But he quickly took the sting from 
his remark by adding, dryly, “You see, there 
are so many of them.” And for confirmation of 
his statement he referred me to the list of 
telephone subscribers or the City Directory. 

In a deeper sense, however, than that I am 
thinking of, Paul might have echoed the com- 
ment of my friend, and with the pleasantry 
missing. Paul had suffered much from the 
“Smiths.” For example, there was the smith 
who forged the chain Paul wore when he rose 
to defend himself before Agrippa. Notwith- 
standing his acceptance of it as a badge of 
loyalty to Jesus—as some of us do with less 
obvious fetters—still it hurt. And you hear 
him say, in response to Agrippa’s cryptic word: 
“IT would to God that ... all that hear me, 
this day, were both almost and altogether such 
as I am, except these bonds.” For those galling 
bonds he was indebted to one of the “smiths.” 


Then there was the “smith” of whom Paul said, 
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“Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil.” 
One cannot now say what form the mischief 
took. Hardly that described by a more recent 
preacher who chose the text to cry down the 
copper-colored complexion of so many collection 
plates. Alexander the coppersmith continues to 
work harm to great causes by providing so 
small a medium of exchange. 

Next is the “‘smith” whose portrait we are to 
study, the silversmith of Ephesus. His name 
does not greatly matter, though it happened to 
be Demetrius— “Demetrius, a_ silversmith, 
which made silver shrines for Diana.” He 
certainly gave the apostle ample occasion to 
remember the ‘“‘smiths,’’ for he succeeded in 
rousing the metal-trade of the city against 
Paul. And but for the intervention of a cer- 
tain town clerk things might have gone ill for 
Paul at Ephesus. But I do not want to pre- 
judge the case against this particular “smith.” 
Nearly everybody has somewhat good to be 
said of'him if that good ever finds an advocate. 
Men strike back blindly rather than viciously 
when they are stung, especially in the business- 
nerve. And I do not think Demetrius bore any 
personal hostility to Paul. If Paul’s evangelism 
at Ephesus had happened to hit a different 
trade from that by which Demetrius earned his 
living this silversmith might have been one of 
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Paul’s most ardent supporters in the Ephesian 
campaign. But religion, as Paul preached it, 
interfered with the other’s business; and every- 
body knows how anybody feels when his busi- 
ness is interfered with in the name of Jesus. 

Look again at the portrait. And you see a 
man with a valid and useful gift. He knew 
metals as other men know fabrics and coal 
deposits and banking. And he could fashion 
his particular metal into beautiful shapes. He 
was an artist as well as an artisan, and when 
his fellow townsmen named over the representa- 
tive business heads of the city Demetrius was 
included. I do not find any fault with his 
special endowment more than I do with the 
musician’s talent, or the surgeon’s aptitude, or 
the inventor’s cleverness. “’Tis God gives 
skill,” every form of it. No man can trade 
on other than the gifts with which God fur- 
nished him. Even though he uses ignobly or 
ruinously his special gift, still must I admit 
that he got it from God. Ah, that is the tragedy 
—that men misuse the divine endowments. And 
so I do not find fault with Demetrius’s talent, 
only with its use—as with Byron’s, and Aaron 
Burr’s, and Napoleon’s. 

Much of our complaining is misdirected. We 
cry out against the faculty which got us into 
trouble, as if the curse rested on the faculty. 
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You will frequently hear men tell what dif- 
ferent and better men they might have been 
if God had constituted them other than they 
are. Doubtless; but there is no rich endow- 
ment without its accompanying peril. And, 
moreover, there is no personal quality which 
might not have been turned to hallowed use. 
God needs to forgive us our slanders of some 
of his splendid gifts. 

Take, for example, the commercial gift, the 
instinct for trade. I know that of one man it 
makes a Silas Marner, gloating over his shining 
hoard while his soul shrivels; and of another a 
Shylock howling for his pound of flesh, as 
nominated in the bond. I know all that— 
and the pity of it. But be it remembered that 
that is not the logic of the business talent; 
it is the peril of it. When Jesus drove the 
money-changers out of his Father’s house it 
was not because trade is unworthy of a son of 
that same Father, but because they were prac- 
ticing ityin forbidden ways. Once Europe 
sneered at America as a “nation of shop- 
keepers.” Perhaps we were in danger of for- 
getting music and poetry and chivalry. But if 
we had a special talent for trade, God dowered 
us with it and expected us to use it, and to-day 
the “nation of shopkeepers” is playing host to 
Europe in the hour of its bitterest need. Let 
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no man say that his commercial gift was his 
undoing; let him lash himself for not being 
man enough to use his gift to bless the world. 
Or the gift of good fellowship. When a 
prince of good comrades goes to pieces, friends 
of a different type wink significantly and admit 
themselves to be wise prophets. ”Twas his 
bonhomie slew him, they say, as if that were 
the function of such spirit. Not more truly 
than the function of a razor is to cut throats 
or the function of sunshine to hatch weeds. 
Good fellowship has to run in wrong channels 
to reach the rocks. What a prince of comrades 
Jesus was! Your gayest Lothario was not so 
good company as Jesus was. Take him any- 
where—at a wedding, at a feast, at a picnic on 
the hillside, on a fishing expedition, and he was 
the life and joy of the company. Such wonder- 
ful stories as he could tell! Such a warm hand 
as he had! Such a host as he was! The world 
before and since never knew such another 
“bonhomie.” I realize that the younger son, in 
one of Jesus’ stories—the lad whom everybody 
loved—was in greater danger of the “far coun- 
try” than was the elder brother whom few 
could love. But that is not because swine- 
feeding is the logic of good fellowship. It is 
because only thus will some men learn how to 


use their gifts. 
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Similarly one might think of the gift of am- 
bition—and its peril, or of the gift of art and 
its snare, or of the gift of leadership and its 
undoing, or of any other outstanding talent. 
But let me apply the truth to traits of a dif- 
ferent order; say, for example, a hasty temper. 
People usually speak of a quick temper as a 
liability instead of an asset. But to do that is 
like condemning steam because sometimes it 
blows up a boiler. The trouble with a quick 
temper is that we do not even turn wheels with 
it; we blow it into the air, and especially into 
other people’s faces. We wax angry at the 
wrong things—at slights and cold coffee and 
stupid servants—and have no heat left for the 
world’s great evils. The Book describes God 
as “angry with the sinner every day.” But 
his is a redemptive anger. And the angrier he 
grows the more he will do to redeem. There is 
little to be said against a hasty temper except 
that so few possessors know how to use it. 

And,/then, there is the gift of hot blood. 
You will hear folks apologizing for it constantly, 
explaining, in terms of it, their moral lapses. 
As well apologize for red hair or long feet. As 
well explain the fall of a chimney by postulating 
the law of gravitation. There is no inherent 
sin in hot blood. The sin is in the theory that 
hot blood must be humored instead of con- 
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trolled. Doubtless, it takes more of a man to 
have hot blood in his veins and still be a man; 
but this also needs to be said, that God’s great- 
est sons have felt the blood pound in their 
veins. Only an intense nature can do best 
work. If there is any truth at all in the saying 
“No love is pure that is not passionate,” that 
truth is that love needs to be fiery enough to 
burn up its own dross. You cannot be a great 
lover at wayside shrines. You can be a great 
lover in a temple only. Fire in your veins? 
Thank God for trusting you so far. Thank 
God for the urge which is never so noble as in 
restraint. Thank God for caliber of soul big 
enough to deny yourself for the sake of your- 
self. And be ashamed forever to allege the 
possession of the gift as an excuse for profligacy 
or profanation in the use of it. God never needs 
to be defended for any part of his dower; it is 
we, the dowered, who need a thousand forgive- 
nesses for the base uses we make of his invest- 
ment in us. 

But the man of the portrait. At our first 
sight of him he was engaged in a profitable 
~ business. He was using to commercial advan- 
tage his special talent. He was making “‘shrines 
for Diana.” So much is obvious. So much is 
plainly writ in the face. But what was behind 
the mask of a prosperous face? Did he think 
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he was doing right? or, knowing the wrong, 
did he continue to practice it? Sinners are 
three. First is the man who never seems to 
have waked to the wickedness of his deed. 
Second, the man whose conscience used to 
trouble him, at the beginning, but has been 
drugged by the fumes of his own evil. Third, 
the man who defiantly shrugs his shoulders 
and hardens his mouth and sets his feet in the 
way of transgression. You will find examples 
of all three types in any trade, any railway 
coach, any congregation. I should like to 
speak of all three—especially as I cannot be 
sure to which class Demetrius belonged. I 
confine myself, however, to the second type 
as the commonest. 

Apparently, a man can get used to anything 
almost. In a way he can acclimatize himself 
to headache and heartache and failure of plan. 
I meet people who say they do not know how 
it feels to be free from pain. The boilermaker 
grows so dccustomed to the din of his hammer 
that quiet disturbs him. The profane man 
becomes so voluble in the use of his execrable 
vocabulary that he scarcely knows when he 
swears. And it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the scold will confess to almost any 
crime except the crime of scolding. 

This is part of the treachery of sin, that it 
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benumbs the sinner. One day I walked with 
my friend through his factory. ’Twas an in- 
teresting place, but the noises were well-nigh 
maddening—to the visitor. Rumble of wheel, 
scream of lathe, clatter of metal fairly pounded 
one’s ears. And when I wanted to ask a ques- 
tion I had to yell in my friend’s ear. Yet his 
face was as placid as if it were evening, and we 
were sitting together under the quiet stars. He 
had become inured to the din of his trade. 
Perhaps it was music to him, meaning money— 
and money—and money. So a man may be- 
come accustomed to the discordant cries of his 
own life. He does not seem to hear them any 
more—but that is an entirely different story! 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


And when a man has got to that stage you will 
have a hard time convincing him that he needs 
a Redeemer. 

Ah, this is the crux of the reformer’s prob- 
lem; whether he be a reformer of drunkards or 
commercial ogres or community evils. He has, 
first of all, to convince the transgressor that he 
needs to be reformed. Spasms of disappoint- 
ment are not contrition. Once I happened 
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upon a lad who had just been caught stealing 
apples. Punishment had been swift and con- 
dign, and he was the embodiment of dejection. 
Not knowing what somebody calls “the last 
word of the human heart,” I deemed him in 
the proper mood to receive the grace of good 
advice. And, warming to my theme, I deliv- 
ered a fairly eloquent homily on the sin of 
stealing. Had there been a “mourners’ bench” 
near by I might have expected to see him kneel- 
ing thereat, in deep contrition. Alas, for such 
comforting reflections! Suddenly, the stricken 
youngster looked at me in disgust. “Say, 
mister, you don’t suppose [’m sorry I took 
them apples? ’Tain’t no sin to take apples. 
Wait till that old guy goes to town to-morrow.” 
If we could convince the transgressor of his 
fault the work of redemption were already 
begun. But men of ordinary sagacity will sit 
out the most moving appeal, and never seem 
to realize that you are talking about them. 
Surgeons! talk of “scar-tissue.” But that sort 
of tissue is not sensitive. There is poison but 
no pain. The pain is past. And Paul writes 
of a “conscience seared with a hot iron.” Until 
Demetrius was ready to give up his business 
of making idols he was not likely to admit that 
there was anything he needed to give up. 

In the meantime he struck valiantly at Paul. 
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Nor did he strike alone. He called a conference 
of his fellow artisans and set them hot on the 
path of this evangelic disturber of their com- 
mercial peace. And Paul was a disturber of 
the peace. The herald of Jesus always is when 
he happens upon well-entrenched evil. Some- 
thing is wrong with the Christian Church when 
nobody is disturbed by its message. Said a 
village tavern-keeper, pointing across the valley 
toward a little, white church on the hill, ““There’s 
the institution that’s playing havoc with my 
business.” And, unconsciously, he paid one of 
the highest tributes to a church. Demetrius 
always sees his profits shrinking when Paul 
preaches Christ. 

I think that by now it is pretty generally 
agreed, even in Germany, that the Hun is re- 
sponsible for the war. Yet I am not sure that 
we can afford to let him have full credit for it. 
I mean that, but for the sacred human rights 
for which we and our allies are fighting, there 
need have been no war. Germany took up 
arms, not more fiercely for what she calls a 
place in the sun than against the spirit of 
democracy. Really, that was her arch enemy. 
She knew as well as we know—perhaps better— 
that the globe is not big enough to offer hos- 
pitality both to autocracy and democracy, both 
to militarism and human pity. It is our doc- 
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trine that Germany was fighting. It is our 
doctrine that brought on the war. The land 
which gave soil to the seed of the Reformation 
cannot tolerate the value which Jesus puts upon 
aman. And, in so far as we have declared the 
real message of Jesus Christ concerning the 
meaning and majesty of manhood, we might 
as well admit—rather, we ought proudly to 
claim—that we and our allies in spirit brought 
on the war. And, at whatever cost in treasure 
' and life, we had to see the war through to a 
righteous peace. “Think not,” said Jesus once, 
“that I am come to bring peace on earth: I 
come not to bring peace but a sword.” A 
sword, first, for the sake of the peace to follow. 

But we are not quite done with the portrait. 
Notice that Demetrius did not rest his case 
with an appeal to commercial profits. That 
appeal never sounds well—to men in their bet- 
ter moods. Man is a worshiper as well as a 
tradesman, and he knows it. So Demetrius 
added, f‘Not only this our craft is in danger, 
... but also that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana should be despised.” O, thrice 
subtle appeal in the name of the temple! 
Demetrius knew that his fellow craftsmen 
would fight for their religion after they were 
tired of fighting for their business. Hence he 
challenged their convictions, as the Kaiser in- 
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cessantly did—just as certain good citizens are 
doing in their fight against national prohibition 
and Sabbath observance. I hear men say that 
prohibition makes hypocrites and Pharisees and 
moral weaklings; that Blue Laws rob a man of 
his inalienable rights as a free son of God. 
This, and much more of the same sort. Con- 
stantly the appeal in the name of the most 
- sacred cloisters of the soul. Vociferous the cry 
that the temple of our liberties is threatened. 
I am willing to submit the case to the acid 
test of history. Demetrius cried hotly against 
Paul. And Paul, who had no time to belabor 
Demetrius, continued to preach Jesus. And the 
temple of the great goddess Diana is only a 
memory to-day, while the temple of Jesus is 


filling the earth. 


XVI 
THE UNAWAKENED FACE 


Ir the young man whose portrait we are to 
study in this chapter had known that his pic- 
ture was being taken, I am sure he would have 
kept awake, though, in that event, we might 
have missed sight of him altogether. Most peo- 
ple prefer to be awake when their pictures are 
being taken; perhaps because most people re- 
alize that “Sleeping Beauties” of either sex are 
rare. A good many years ago I bought, in 
Brittany, a photographic reproduction of a 
lovely canvas. The reclining figure is ap- 
parently asleep. But I am sure the sleep was 
simulated. Folks do not look like that while 
they sleep. Walk through a railroad coach or 
a dormitory, in which the pilgrims of the 
Infinite are asleep, and, frankly, they do not 
remind fou of the Infinite. They are almost 
embarrassingly human, to say nothing less com- 
plimentary. I have heard it said that if any 
ordinary human being realized his sleeping 
aspect he would be careful to keep awake in 
company. In his familiar apostrophe to Jesus 
Sidney Lanier says that not even sleep robbed 


Jesus of his dignity and grace. But with the 
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rest of us the case is different. We need the 
light of the eyes, and the play of the feature, 
not to say the services of hairbrush and the 
like, to do us justice. And even then we are 
not invariably pleased with the result on film 
or canvas. 

But the young man in the Record was “‘caught 
napping” literally. On a window-seat, as we 
should call it, in an ancient chamber, while 
the most celebrated preacher of his day was 
discoursing at length, this young man sur- 
rendered to the power of Morpheus. And we 
see him there, sound asleep, as Paul talked on 
and on till midnight. I have heard the in- 
stance cited as an argument against long ser- 
mons. But, evidently, any sermon at all is too 
long for a great majority of our brothers and 
sisters, while, on the other hand, missionaries 
affirm that no sermon is long enough for the 
Oriental listener. I am not familiar with any 
valid reasons for the aridity of a sermon. I 
do not believe that his auditors got sleepy when 
Jesus was the preacher. He was too lwe for 
that. Listeners could not afford to miss the 
things he was saying. And when sermons grip 
the life as Jesus’s did there will be no lack of 
hearers. Solemnly let me admit, for myself and 
for my cloth, that the fault is oftener with the 
sermon than with the audience. Recently I 
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overheard through a partly closed door frag- 
ments of a sermon. It happened that I was 
passing through the corridor of a certain insti- 
tution while worship was being conducted. And 
I recognized by the tones of the speaker’s voice 
that he was preaching. He was exceedingly 
vehement, even eloquent. And when I paused 
to ascertain the occasion of his earnestness I 
found that he was talking about “angels.” Not 
human angels of ministry, such as mothers and 
wives and best men, but celestial angels, con- 
cerning which I was impious enough to con- 
clude that he knew just as much as I do, which 
is nothing at all. I trust his audience was in- 
terested, for the sake of the preacher. But for 
the sake of the audience I wished he had chosen 
a theme of more human importance. As 
“Father” Taylor once confessed, when he was 
assured of the ministry of angels: “I don’t want 
angels, I want folks. Folks are better than 
angels.” , And, I might add, more useful. 
Folks live near by, in the same house, or on 
the same block, or in the trenches yonder. We 
have got to do business with them, or break 
our hearts over them, or help them to mend 
their lives. And the kind of angels that sermons 
ought to stress is the kind of angels we need to be, 
in order to make life safer and more interesting 
and more truly the kingdom of heaven. 
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Religion does not concern itself, primarily, 
with angelic ministrants and theories of the 
atonement and visions of heaven. Religion has 
to do with our relation to God, as declared by 
the way we do business and treat employees 
and practice friendship. Etymologists are not 
yet agreed as to the meaning of the word “re- 
ligion” in terms of their science. Possibly they 
may never agree. In the meantime it is a pity 
that the most unlettered son of .God should be 
in any uncertainty as to what religion means 
in everyday use. It means truth-telling and fair- 
ness, patience and kindness, purity of heart and 
helpfulness of hand. It means just scales, a 
square deal and forgiveness. Lyman Abbott’s 
favorite definition of religion is “the life of God 
in the soul of a man.” I like it. I have never 
been able to improve upon it, nor have I ever 
heard a better. But see the implication. You 
cannot dam up the life of God in the soul of a 
man. It must break out into the world. The 
life of God in the soul of a garden is roses and 
lilies. The life of God in the soul of a farm is 
wheat and potatoes. The life of God in the 
soul of a little child is laughter and trust and 
love. And the life of God in the soul of a man 
is uprightness and courage and self-sacrifice— 


or, in one word, “religion.” 
And people are interested in that, though they 
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do not always call it by that name. They buy 
books so that they may read about it, and go 
to see plays that portray it, and all but bow 
the knee to neighbors who illustrate it. Folks 
not interested in religion? Chiefly because we 
have not told them what it is; have failed to 
identify with the things we are set to teach the 
things they admire. We have given them a 
set of road-rules instead of a path. We have 
handed them a book on botany instead of a 
nosegay. We have shown them the skeleton in- 
stead of the living, intimate friend. To preach 
the gospel is an infinitely more diversified busi- 
ness than to cry, “Behold the Lamb of God.” 
A sermon may be saturated with the spirit of 
Jesus Christ and yet hardly mention him by 
name. Of course he is the center. But what 
of the circumference? The center is for the 
sake of the circumference, as the hub is for the 
sake of the wheel. To preach Jesus Christ 
thoughtfylly is to demand a new world. 

But I have wandered far from the sleeping 
figure on the window-seat. Perhaps, had he 
been compelled to listen to my digression, he 
would have fallen asleep sooner. We cannot 
help wondering what Paul preached about that 
night. A theologian may be very dry indeed. 
But Paul was leaving next day, and I can fancy 
that his discourse was very tender that night. 
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We talk. differently at parting usually. A 
strange lump gets up into the throat when one 
says farewell. You make out pretty well until 
you come to that, and when you come to that 
you do not make out at all. Sometimes you 
call “‘good-by,” the sound of which, as it falls 
back into your heart, seems to be lost in the 
eternities. One would have thought this young 
man would have kept awake though Paul talked 
till daylight, since Paul was leaving on the 
morrow. 

Alas, that we take the future mornings and 
evenings for granted! This is one part of the 
pathos of life, that we do not prize and seize 
the hurrying moment. We hold our friends 
with too sure a hand. We doze while great 
destinies are being fixed. The other night I 
followed through a chapel door a familiar form, 
and for some unaccountable reason the familiar 
form impressed me queerly. It was as if—but 
hear the sequel. I was prompted to call out a 
word of greeting. I did not do it. There would 
be plenty of time afterward. Plenty of time, as 
we so frequently assure ourselves, little dream- 
ing how precious time is. And so we two 
passed on into the chapel. And we sang a 
couple of hymns together, she and I, with the 
rest of the company. Then, suddenly, I saw 
her head drop forward, and, before many min- 
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utes more had slipped away, she had given up 
for aye the singing of songs on earth. And the 
greeting I had thought to speak will never be 
spoken unless eternity affords us opportunity to 
make up for the omissions here. Thus, though 
in manner less dramatic probably, we miss the 
chance to speak the word or do the kindness 
we should be proud to remember. We take too 
much for granted. We meet and part as if the 
road had no sharp turns, no pitfalls, no reaches 
of gloom. We wave careless farewells which 
may be the last. We do not “seize the day.” 
Often it needs the touch of tragedy to help us 
reappraise the value of the fugitive hours. Some 
day the men who sat with Paul in the upper 
chamber that eventful night would live over 
again the occasion. They would repeat in 
memory things that he said; would see the 
light in his eyes and thrill with the tone of his 
voice, just as we do—afterward. O, the long, 
bitter afterwhiles, in which we have ample op- 
portunit) to realize what we missed at the time. 
“Tf I had only known,” groaned Carlyle by the 
grave of his Jane. 
“Tf we knew the baby fingers pressed against the window 
ane, 
Would be cold in death to-morrow, never trouble us 
again”’! 


If we dreamed how rich the passing hour might 
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be made in blessing! Of course we do not know. 
We cannot completely know. But we could do 
a vast deal better than we are doing. We could 
make far more than we are accustomed to of 
our work and our fellowships and the visits of 
God. Some day those companions of the upper 
chamber would remember—all but one of them. 
He, alas! had nothing to remember of that 
valedictory except that he had slept through it. 

Pardon me: I do not mean to be unfair to 
him. Perhaps he was desperately tired that 
night. There are wearinesses so compelling as 
to make us fall asleep at our prayers—even if 
our prayers were more interesting than they 
usually are. I have seen eager students with 
their heads pitched forward over their open 
books; and mothers sitting bolt upright, at 
their vigil, lost to sight and sound for a mo- 
ment. And I have known people to fall asleep 
in church—but that is another matter. I am 
wondering just now why Eutychus slept so 
soundly through Paul’s last sermon at Troas. 
Frankly, perhaps, because he was not inter- 
ested. It has been conjectured that the young 
man was not really of the company that gath- 
ered to say “good-by”; that he was merely a 
servant or an on-looker who had been drawn 
upstairs by the lights and the crowd. Possibly 
he was a foreigner, like the waiter who brings 
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your meal in the restaurant, and understands 
hardly a word of your converse, though you 
were to talk of the world’s greatest hope. 

But say that he was not interested. At least 
that is the explanation of a host of our indif- 
ferences and moral slumbers; that we are not 
interested in the things that concern us most; 
so many of us interested in the wrong things. 
Occasionally you will hear it said concerning an 
“ennuied soul’ that “it has no interests.” 
Nothing challenges it, nothing sets it aflame. 
Like the cindered moon, it merely swings 
through its old orbit without changing its face. 
With most of us, however, the case is dif- 
ferent. We have interests enough, such as they 
are. Alas, that they are not big enough to be 
worthy of the attention they receive! We get 
magnitudes mixed. We confuse the great and 
the small. We burn up on trifles the enthusiasm 
we ought to reserve for supreme concerns. Of 
Philip the Second of Spain it was said that the 
importaht and the insignificant interested him 
equally. And when that is true of any man his 
last name is failure. I recall the scathing com- 
ment upon a certain piece of ingenious work: 
‘Well done, but not worth doing.” This was 
the fault which Jesus found with certain me- 
ticulous churchmen of his day, that they spent 
their best strength upon nonessentials. “Ye 
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give tithes of mine, anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law.” Nor 
are we free from the charge. Which gets the 
emphasis in your daily schedule, the passing or 
the permanent? 

How often do we come down to the end of 
what might have been a perfect day, with a 
sense of futility. Overnight we dream of the 
bright things we shall do on the morrow. But 
breakfast is over before we begin the new pro- 
gram. Lunch time arrives, and we have chiefly 
pottered. Dinner comes, and bedtime—and the 
rosy dream goes unrealized. When I hear men 
say they have no time to read great books I 
wonder how it would do to take fifteen minutes 
away from the newspaper each day. When they 
shorten their prayers in the interest of a longer 
business day they make a poor exchange. When 
they-cut out church for the sake of dollars I am 
not sure that they can count any more dollars 
at the end of the year; and even if they could, I 
am positive that the extra dollars cost too dear. 
When folks deny themselves the enrichment of 
friendship and the joy of ministry on the score 
of being too busy, they have forgotten the chief 
business of life. Nearly always we can make 
time for what we most want to do. One of the 
most cultivated men I ever knew said that he 
picked up in quarter and half hours his de- 
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lightful acquaintance with books. Luther said 
that whenever he had an unusually taxing day 
ahead of him he took a little extra time for his 
morning devotions. And one of the hardest 
worked friends I have is always going aside 
from the hard-worn path of business to make 
the desert of some fellow pilgrim’s life break 
forth and blossom as the rose. There is always 
time for the things we ought to do, else were 
there no obligation to do them. Where our 
heart is we shall find opportunity to invest 
ourselves. All that lacks is a reappraisal and 
rearrangement of our interests. 

I observe that some men who never seem to 
find time for Jesus Christ take time to have 
their nails manicured; and women who are too 
busy to take a Sunday school class or visit the 
sick, manage to go to the movies; and young 
people who—but why should I prolong the list? 
Usually we can find time, or make time, for the 
interests that call to us most loudly. This ter- 
rible wdr has taught us that we can go without 
many things we once called indispensable; and 
that we can do many things we once called im- 
possible. Some are claiming that the world will 
never drop back into its stark materialism and 
selfishness. If these prophets are right, the war 
will have been worth all it has cost. “If thou. 
hadst known,” lamented Jesus over the great 
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city of his land, “if thou hadst known the 
things which belong unto thy peace.”” Because 
Jerusalem did not know, she lost her soul. If 
the young man on the window-seat at Troas 
had known the chief business of life, he would 
have kept awake to hear about it. 

But he slept—and everybody knows the se- 
quel. In the graphic language of the Record, 
“He fell down from the third loft and was 
taken up dead.” His nap cost him his fall. 
Usually it is our spiritual sleep that explains 
our lapses. Sometimes, of course, men, delib- 
erately and wide-awake, plunge headlong to 
their ruin. They invite disaster—run to meet 
it. I recall the bitter cynicism of a gifted man 
who once had preached the gospel of Jesus: 
“All you have to do,” he said, “is to show me a 
temptation, and I shall yield to it.” Not many 
of us are like that, however. We fall when and 
because we are asleep to the supreme interests 
of life. Men mean well, but they aim low. The 
language of idealism is a foreign tongue. Their 
ears are filled with the clatter of dishes and the 
clink of coin. They see the “duty of the hour,” 
as they call it, so much more plainly than they 
see the duty of the eternities. And so they 
drop asleep—and fall. Thank God for a chance 
to wake before the tragedy supervenes! O, 
yes, I know that Eutychus recovered—thanks to 
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the man who preached the long sermon. Ours 
is a gospel of second chances; of redemption. 
There are none who do not need forgiveness. 
But life is never quite the same after a fall. 
Possibly Eutychus bore the marks to his grave. 
We always do—spite of forgiveness and re- 


covery. 


XVII 


THE FACE THAT SOFTENED UNDER 
s LOVE 


Amonc the treasures of a certain convert of 
Saint Paul was a now famous letter. Letters 
were not so common then, but this particular 
sample of epistolary art would be rare in any 
age. And I commend it for study to those 
hurried, practical folks who think that a letter 
serves its full purpose when its meaning is 
clear. Much of our correspondence ought to 
be accompanied by an apology; we might have, 
I suppose, a stereotyped form to be slipped into 
the envelope before sealing, asking indulgence 
for the wretched product of our pen or writing 
machine. So many good causes are lost, so 
many rough ways unsmoothed, so many nettles 
planted where roses would have bloomed, by 
the carelessness of the ordinary letter. 

The letter I am thinking of, the which a 
certain ancient kept among his holiest treas- 
ures, was startlingly different. For grace of 
expression, for tender diplomacy, for astuteness 
in handling a difficult situation, I do not know 


anything else to match it among the published 
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letters of the ages. The fact of its publication 
is, to my mind, conclusive evidence that the 
writer gained his point. And I can fancy that 
the recipient of the letter knew its phrases by 
heart, as you could quote from old, musty 
sheets in the box which your heart keeps. 
Maybe he carried it around with him, for a 
while, as mothers, in these tense days, carry 
the latest lines from the lads “over there.” 
And then, one day, he gave it to the compilers 
of a certain Volume, where you may read it if 
you will. 

It is the letter of Paul to Philemon, forwarded 
to the latter by the hand of his runaway slave, 
just converted. Nor because it happens to be 
included in the canonical Scriptures do I abate 
one word of praise of it. If it were not in the 
Bible, it might have been used as a model in 
some compendium for letter-writers. Take it al- 
together, it is the most adroit letter I ever read. 
Three word-portraits are in it. There is the 
portrait of Philemon, a good man, doubtless, 
who, like some modern saints, must be handled 
with care. Paul knew his man; and he knew 
that Philemon’s fingers were itching to get hold 
of that runaway slave, to teach him a lesson 
he would not soon forget. ’Twas a risky thing 
to send the delinquent back to his master. 
Masters in those heroic days had more obviously 
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the power of life and death over their servants. 
Then there is the portrait of Paul. It is the 
portrait of a man who could strike a sledge- 
hammer blow. But you cannot do everything 
with a sledge. Usually it is better to melt ice 
than to smash it. And in this incomparable 
letter to Philemon Paul was trying to melt ice 
instead of crushing it. He was at the point of 
asking an almost impossible thing. To blurt 
out his request was to defeat his purpose. So 
by a series of sentences as warm as a summer 
sun and as tender as a woman’s caress he led 
Philemon to a mood in which the latter could 
not possibly deny Paul’s request. Until he 
made sure of warming Philemon’s heart Paul 
would not even mention the runaway’s name. 
Read the letter again—and be ashamed, for 
aye, of the clumsy, heavy-handed way we do 
the work of the Kingdom. 

And then there is the portrait of the slave 
Onesimus. I make no apology for selecting his 
portrait for our study. But for this poor bit of 
human driftwood there would have been no 
letter to Philemon. And if the great apostle 
could make so much of a reclaimed runaway, 
that runaway ought to be worth our study. 
The most glorious grate fire I ever saw was 
built of driftwood; timbers from the early days 
of ship-building, when copper bolts and rivets 
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were used. My host was wont to scour the 
beach for such precious driftwood and drag it 
home as a prize. I do not wonder. Such a log 
fire I have never seen anywhere else. Flames 
of blue and purple and crimson spurting from 
old bolt-holes, as if the poor bit of derelict, long 
driven by the wave or rotting on the sands, had 
reserved to itself this final apotheosis of splendor. 
Men are like that, even commonplace men. 
Looking at them as driftwood, you might never 
guess how they will flame with courage and 
unselfishness, once they are kindled on the 
Father’s hearth. Owen Kildare was driftwood 
set afire by the hand of his “Mamie Rose.” 
Jerry McAuley was driftwood touched into 
glow by patient redemption. John B. Gough 
was driftwood—and drunken at that; but how 
he lighted his corner once he got going! Peter 
Cartwright was driftwood; rough, uncouth, un- 
governable, until a spark from the altar fell 
into his soul. Ignatius Loyola was driftwood; 
a roistering soldier of fortune, set blazing with 
a new loyalty. Jesus deserves his name, and 
the homage of the ages, for this if for no other 
reason, that he declares the potential splendor 
of human driftwood—brought to his Father’s 
house and lighted. 

But Onesimus, the slave who ran away. I 
assume that he ran away because he was a slave. 
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It may be that his flight begs the question of 
transgression on his part. The letter intimates 
rather plainly that Onesimus had not even been 
a faithful slave. But, in absence of further in- 
formation, say that he ran away from slavery, 
not from Philemon. Philemon may have been 
the kindest master in the world. Still the slave 
of a kind master was a slave; and it is slavery 
against which the spirit cries out wildly, and 
from which it tries to break away. Halt any 
ordinary fugitive and ask him what he is flee- 
ing from; the chances are a hundred to one he 
will shout or whisper one word—“slavery.” 
The slavery of work perhaps. “Work may 
be prayer,” and work may be joy, and work 
may be diversion. But, ordinarily, work is a 
sort of bondage. Maybe if we did not need to 
do it we might hate it less. “I allus know my 
duty,” confessed Samantha Allen, “because I 
hate it so.” And similarly a good many of her 
brothers and sisters distinguish between work 
and play. As a matter of fact, one may spend 
more energy ina play hour than in a work 
hour. But that is not the point; the point is 
that we have to work. And because we must 
work we hate it—and run away when we may. 
She was a plain old sow, with her litter born 
out in the field evidently. And she seemed well 
content with life and her offspring. She let 
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them tumble over her and fight at her dugs. 
And when they slept she got up and walked 
away, aimlessly it seemed, just to assert her 
independence; just to prove that though she 
was a mother she was not a slave. Of course 
she would not go far; I knew she would not go 
far. Motherhood would bring her back. But- 
for the moment she illustrated an impulse to 
which not one of us is stranger—the impulse 
to get away from the slavery of work, because 
work is slavery. 

And sometimes it is the slavery of suffering. 
“Do you know where I would go if I could get _ 
out of here?” groaned the broken Heine, broken 
with pain. Never mind precisely where he said 
he would go. I have never been sure that he 
would do what he said he would do. What 
arrests me is his fever to “get out of here”— 
out of his prison of pain. Sickness is slavery. 
Invalidism is slavery. A good-sized headache 
or a persistent toothache is a sort of slavery. 
Heartache, until it becomes a redemptive thing 
—as Jesus’s heartache was—is slavery. He 
was such a little boy when he ran away. And 
the night came on black and full of shapes to 
affright. And the supper went untasted at home 
while the laddie was running away. And he 
sped on and on until feet ached and hunger 
called; trying to achieve one of the most hope- 
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less things in the world, to run away from a 
heartache. By and by he came back to warmth 
and welcoming arms. Yet I do not know that 
he will ever learn the impossibility of running 
away from pain, slavery though it be. 

Or the slavery of sin. This is worst of all; 
worse than the slavery of work or the slavery 
of pain—the slavery of sin. It is what the 
average boy goes into when he breaks away 
from his mother’s apron strings. Poor fatuous 
mortals we, who continue to prate about free- 
dom—when the state we are describing is usually 
serfdom. Any kind of transgression is an en- 
slavement—though the chains be of silk. Any 
kind of personal sin locks the door on the 
further side. And there is such a world of dif- 
ference between locking oneself in and being 
locked in. I have watched the dark rise in the 
faces of convicts when the turnkey locked the 
door on the outside. But the prisoner of 
Chilon was not so deeply enjailed as is the 
ordinary man who merely does wrong. He is a 
slave. And, O, the fever of flight! Up in 
Canada, to the day of his death, lived a certain 
well-known bank defaulter. So he escaped pay- 
ment of the penalty for his breach of trust. 
But he never got away from his sin. There is 
no boundary line beyond which the transgressor 
is free in spirit. And there is no other bondage 
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with respect to which David’s cry carries such 
poignancy; “O, that I had wings like a dove.” 
“That pang where more than madness lies! 
The worm that will not sleep, and never dies; 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 
That dreads the darkness and yet loathes the light 
That winds around and tears the quivering heart. 
O, wherefore not consume it and depart?” 


Onesimus never really got away. He put 
miles between him and his master. But, ac- 
cording to Roman law, recognized in our “Fugi- 
tive Slave Law,” and confirmed in the famous 
“Dred Scott Decision,” the slave was still a 
slave wherever he might come. *Twas a pun- 
ishable offense to connive at his escape or to 
hinder his return to his owner. Not until 
slavery itself was abolished became the chattel 
aman. Onesimus belonged to Philemon, in 
Rome or Spain or Chaldea. He never could 
get away completely, any more than you can 
who serve the wrong master. Faust might for- 
get, but Mephistopheles never. Some day one’s 
master reasserts his proprietorship—whether his 
name be rum or lust or greed or falsehood or 
cruelty. 

But this is not the end of the story for 
Onesimus, the slave. A strange thing hap- 
pened: not in the fugitive’s program, nor yet 
in his wildest dream. He was merely getting 
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away—and fell under the eye of the most 
famous preacher of his day. I wish we knew 
the intervening chapters of the story: how far 
Onesimus traveled before he found Saint Paul; 
how they happened to meet in the Imperial 
City. It may be that Paul was the last man the 
fugitive wanted to see, save his master. Or it 
may be that Paul was the man whom, of all 
men, Onesimus wanted to find. Of course I do 
not know it, but I have fancied that Onesimus 
remembered his master’s friend with the blaz- 
ing eyes and the strangely persuasive voice. 
Onesimus had seen the other in his master’s 
home; had passed food to him; had brought 
him his sandals. And for some reason, not 
perhaps entirely clear in the fugitive’s mind, 
Onesimus steered a straight course for the open 
harbor of the apostle’s big heart. This much is 
certain: Onesimus dropped anchor within sight 
of the Father’s house. 

Yet, I do not think he was looking for God. 
It may be so, but I do not think so. Men are 
seldom as wise as that. They do not seem to 
understand the significance of the unrest which 
drives them on. The other day I noticed a 
dog hunting for his master. There was no mis- 
taking his eagerness. He was not looking for a 
bone; he was not even scenting one of his own 
species. The scudding feet, the sudden halts 
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where he lost the trail, the anxious, half human 
eyes, had one unmistakable meaning: he was 
hunting for his master. You could not divert 
him, nor entertain him; he had one engrossing 
business. After that was accomplished he would 
thank you for a bone or a pat on the head. 
But first of all he must find his master. Poor, 
little, frightened, heart-sick doggie, he knew 
precisely what he wanted. And by so much 
perhaps he had the advantage of his owner. 
Most men are not nearly so wise as a dog is. I 
mean that they do not know what ails them 
when they have lost God. They think they 
need a tonic, or vacation, or a change of climate. | 
And if they consult a doctor, he, being no 
wiser than they are, will be apt to write a 
prescription, or suggest golf, or give them a diet 
scheme. Very likely he will advise them to 
stay away from the place where they might 
most normally find Him whom they are really 
looking for, and do not know it. Any but the 
right pregcription! 

If men understood the significance of their 
deepest heart-hunger the problem would be so 
much simpler than it is. Balaam was not look- 
ing for God when he set his beast’s head in a 
perfidious road, and found the way strangely 
blocked. Jonah was not looking for God: in- 
deed, he was trying to look the other way when 
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he bought his ticket for Tarshish. Paul was 
not looking for God when he started for Damas- 
cus, breathing out threatenings and slaughter. 
Usually we are not specially looking for God 
when we encounter him. Seekers are we, but 
do not know it. “Are you a seeker?” asked 
the evangelist of an auditor. And the auditor 
said “No.” He meant what he said, but he 
did not know what he was saying. Every son 
of God is, in the deepest part of him, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a seeker of God. 
Onesimus found what, so far as we know, he 
was not looking for in Rome. He found a new 
Master for his wayward, incontinent, protesting 
life. Paul introduced him to Jesus Christ. But 
that is not the phrase Paul used to describe the 
event. He said, ““Onesimus, whom I have be- 
gotten in my bonds.” The phrases suggest 
pain. But a real mother always declares that 
her child is worth the pain it cost her to get 
him. And a real lover of Jesus Christ never 
complains of the pain it cost to get another into 
the kingdom of light and joy. This is where 
we fail. We are willing to work hard for our 
bread and butter, for our friends, for the honors 
of men. Alas, that we expect the business of 
redemption to be a bloodless, inexpensive af- 
fair! Onesimus found—at the expense of Paul. 
It would be interesting to ask how far the 
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event justified the occasion. Humanly speak- 
ing, Onesimus had to run away before he made 
his supreme find. In other words, he found 
God, not in the path of duty, but of disloyalty. 
Does that make God sponsor for the Jesuit 
doctrine, that the end justifies the means? I 
have heard converts thank God for the sins 
which led them to their Saviour. And the tes- 
timony always makes me shudder. God coun- 
tenancing evil that good may ensue? I cannot 
think such a thing—toward the face of Jesus 
Christ. This I think: that God is so eager to 
be found, he may be encountered anywhere— 
even by a runaway slave. 

But, as the story closes, you see Onesimus 
going back to Philemon. I wonder if he was 
willing to go? The Record gives no hint of any 
battle preceding his surrender. But he went— 
back to the old scenes, the old tasks, the old 
duties. One must usually go back. Chris- 
tianity offers no release from normal, human 
obligatidns. The more of a Christian a man is, 
the more plainly writ he will see the old duties. 
The new world is peopled with unfinished tasks. 
If you had to work hard for a livelihood you will 
need to work harder still in order to be worthy 
of a new master. If there were pains to bear, 
pains before, there will be pains to bear yet. 
The only part of the old life to which we are not 
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sent back are the sins of the old life. We cannot 
go back to them except as slaves. 

I should like to know the precise status of 
Onesimus when he was back under Philemon’s 
roof. Here is Paul’s petition concerning the 
matter: “Perhaps he . . . departed for a sea- 
son, that thou shouldest receive him forever; 
not now as a servant, but . . . a brother be- 
loved, specially to me, but how much more 
unto thee. . . . If thou count me therefore a 
partner, receive him as myself.” Was it still 
“master and man”? I do not know. All I 
know is that when Jesus Christ rules there can 
be no slavery; no domineering on the one hand, 
no servility on the other. The moment men of 
different outlooks and different social castes 
begin to call each other brother, all sting of 
class distinction is gone. 
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